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H. William Hawke's Repertoire 


St. Mark's Episcopal, Philadelphia 

® Gregorian is used liberally in 
all services; the postludes show much 
use of the choralpreludes of Bach, 
Brahms, and others; preludes are not 


listed on the calendars. The Church 
prints its organist’s name on the top of 
the front page, along with the clergy, 
which is as it should be. The follow- 
ing selections are taken from the calen- 
dars from Oct. 6, 1940, to June 15, 
1941. As usual, Christmas and Easter 
selections are generally omitted here. 
Anthems 
Aldrich, Out of the deep 
Bach, With joy we march 
Beethoven, Hallelujah 
Bourgeois, O food of men wayfaring 
Brahms, All flesh doth perish 
A white dove flew 
Blessed are they that mourn 
How lovely 
Bruckner, Jesus is a gem of price 
Burke, I bind unto myself 
Crotch, Lo star-led chiefs 
Di Lasso, Shepherd has arisen 
Elgar, Ave Maris Stella 
Jesu Word of God 
Light of the world 
Spirit of the Lord 
Franck, Psalm 150 
Goss, O Savior of the world 
The Wilderness 
Handel, Worthy is the Lamb 
Hawke, Praise the true heart’s 
Ireland, Many waters cannot 
James, I have considered 
Kastalsky, God is with us 
Martin, Hail gladdening Light 
Palestrina, Bone Pastor 
Come Holy Ghost 
Like as the hart 
O very Highest 
The Lord ascended 
Tchaikowsky, O praise the Lord 
Titcomb, My house shall be called 
Vittoria, Glorious in heaven 
Mine eyes are darkened 
O how glorious 
O wondrous mysterious gift 
Wesley, Blessed be the God 
Whitlock, Round me falls 
Willan, Lo in the time appointed 
Williams, Let us now praise 
Masses 
Casciolini, Am 
Cavaliere, G 
Darke, F 
Di Lasso, Missa da Quinti Toni 
Henschel, D 
Kromolicki, Missa Festiva E 
Lovelock, Am 
Palestrina, Missa Aeterne Christe 
Perosi, Missa Davidica 
Refice, Mass in Honor of S. Clara 
Rheinberger, A 
Schubert, G 
Titcomb, Missa Sanctae Crucis 
Missa S. Joannis 
Willan, Missa Brevis Ef 





Magnificat & Nunc Dimittis 
Andreas, on Tones 8 & 3 
Coleman, in F 
Gibbons 
Naylor, A 
Noble, Gm 
Stanford, C, Bf 
Titcomb, on Tones 8 & 3 
Willan, on Tones 2 & 3 
On Tones 4 & 6 
Postludes (partial list) 
Adams, Adagio 
Alain, Litanies 
Bossi, Chorale Df 
Daquin, Noel for Flutes 
Dupre, Cortege & Litany 
Eberlin, Toccata Quinta 
Franck, Chorales Bm, E 
Fantasia C 
Pastorale 
Piece Heroique 
Prelude-Fugue- Variation 
Gabrieli, Canzona 
Messiaen, Suite de la Nativite 
Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 
In Paradisum 
Noel 
Palestrina, Ricercari 
Titcomb, Alleluia Pascha Nostra 
Cibavit Eos 
Titelouze, Ave Maris Stella 
Tournemire, Suite for Purification 
Vierne, Carillon 
Widor, 5: Toccata 


Donald D. Kettring's Repertoire 


Westminster Presbyterian, Lincoln, Neb. 

© The close of the fifth season 
of music is celebrated as usual by a 7x9 
16-page booklet, printed cover, mimeo- 
graphed inside pages. Choir Sunday 
was marked May 18 (last year’s similar 
program will be found on July page 
221) and included the Litany for the 
End of the Choir Year (as published 
on August 1937 page 278). 

Mr. Kettring met his various choirs 
359 times through the season and had 
eleven rehearsals each week. Boys’ 
Choir of 36 had 20 members with 90% 
or better attendance, average 87.7%. 
Carol Choir of 49 girls had 38 with 
90% or better, average 92.1%. An- 
tiphonal Choir, 47 highschool girls had 
36 at 90% or better, average 91.6%. 
Chapel Choir of 51 highschool boys and 
gitls had 34 with 90% or better, aver- 
age 90.1%. Westminster Choir of 56 
adults had 24 scoring 90% or better, 
average 88.7%. In all there were 239 
choristers and 21 scored 100% at- 
tendance. 

The booklet gives the complete choir 
repertoire, from which we list here only 
those numbers not appearing on the 
repertoire for the previous year as pub- 
lished on September page 281. Christ- 
mas and Easter selections are generally 
omitted here. 

Allen, O where shall wisdom 
Bach, Alleluia 
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My heart ever faithful 
O Savior sweet 
Prepare thyself Zion 
Baraclough, Now may the light 
Barnby, Now the day is over 
Beethoven, O God Thy goodness 
Billings, Be glad then America 
When Jesus wept 
Bortniansky, Vesper Hymn 
Cain, Lord guide our steps 
Clokey’s For He is Risen 
Dickinson, Joseph tender Joseph 
Elgar, Over the heights 
Franck, O Lord most holy 
Psalm 150 
Goss, Praise my soul the King 
Gretchaninoff, Nicene Creed 
Handel, Amen 
And the glory 
Forward through the ages 
Harrington, O come let us worship 
Haydn, Heavens are telling 
The Lord is great 
Hokanson, Song of praise 
Ivanov, Bless thou the Lord 
Praise ye the Name 
James, I have considered 
Kettring, Come let us worship 
Forward be our watchword 
Rejoice O land 
Lowe, Mighty God 
Mozart, Jesu Word of God 
Neander, God reveals His presence 
Noble, Grieve not the Spirit 
Souls of the righteous 
Protheroe, Shepherd’s Psalm 
Rachmaninoff, Glorious forever 
Rowley, Praise 
Schubert, Rest in peace 
Schuetz, Pharisee and Publican 
Sibelius, Be still my soul 
Smart, Lord is my Shepherd 
Stainer, God so loved the world 
May the grace of Christ 
Thiman, O Christ 
Praise the Lord of harvest 
Wild, Blow golden trumpets 
Willan, Kyrie-Sanctus-Benedictus 
And of special interest are these 
selections which have been used each 
season for the last three years: 
Andrews, Praise my soul 
Bach, Blessed Jesu 
O Jesu Son of God 
Barnby, Sweet is Thy mercy 
Bortniansky, Cherubim Song 
Brahms, Lord lead us still 
Brown, Only begotten World 
Christiansen, Thine be the glory 
Dickinson, List to the lark 
Handel, Thanks be to Thee 
Haydn, We Thy people praise 
Holst, Turn back O man 
Jacobs, Brother James’ air 
Kettring, God be in my head 
Marchant, Judge Eternal 
Monk, Praise the Lord 
Roberts, Seek ye the Lord 
Rogers, Seek Him that maketh 
Scull, Rise up O man 
Vulpius, Praise to our God 
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SPECIFIED— 


as a matter of course, 
by those who are 
most exacting in the 
musical demands they make upon their 
organ. Chimes, Harp and Vibraharp, 
factory-assembled and guaranteed. Consult 
your organ builder. 


DEA GAN Organ Percussions 
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To the ‘Readers of 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Due to the war defense programme, 
the cost of skilled labor and of prac- 
tically all materials used in building 
the best organs has greatly increas- 
ed but there will be no lessening in 
the quality of MOLLER organs either 
tonally or structurally on that ac- 


count or for any reason. 


These increased costs necessarily 
are reflected in part in our quota- 
tions, but not in as large proportion 
and we are absorbing as much of 
them as is possible and still maintain 
the high quality in every MOLLER 
organ that has made them the 
choice of so many discriminating 


organists. 


We will appreciate your inquiries 


either for a new organ or for rebuild- 


ing your present one. 
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REPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


Secular Choruses 

CM Arthur BERGH: “Blow winds blow,’’ C, 10p. 
md. (Summy, 16¢). A vigorous chorus, with a smooth con- 
trasting section, good for the opening number of a choral 
concert. “Joy of the Hills,” F, 10p. md. (Summy, 16¢). 
A rhythmic number in 6-8 with a fine contrasting section in 
D-flat; the notes will not be difficult but the harmonies are 
sometimes far enough from normal to make the men work 
hard to get things right. 

CM — Roger P. BIRD: “Erie Canal,” G, 2p. me. u. 
(Gray, 10¢). In close harmony with the melody sometimes in 
the first-bass, and enough off-beat accent to give spice; the 
kind of a thing the men should enjoy singing. 

C4+ — Philip Greeley CLAPP: “Lenore,” Bm, 14p. 
md. u. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). A poetic, moody sort of a 
thing, for serious singing, with some difficult harmonies, but 
always with agreeable music resulting. “The Quiet Hour,” 
G, 9p. md. u. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). Smoother and richer 
in harmony and melody, with 6-part writing to double the 
harmonies under the melody; everybody will enjoy this one. 
“Remembrance,” Am, 6p. md. u. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). 
A very warm, appealing number, serious mood, beautiful mus- 
ic; everybody will enjoy this too. The three are well worth a 
place together on any concert program. 

CW — R. Nathaniel DETT: “Ascapezzo,” C, 12p. me. 
u. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). Not a humorous number, as the 
title might indicate, but a serious piece of music of poetic 
qualities. A very extensive range is required for top sopranos 
and bottom contraltos. 

C — Richard DONOVAN: “Fantasy on American Folk 
Ballads,” Sip. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 75¢). Accompaniment 
for two pianos, and parts of it call for 4-part men’s chorus. 
A fine piece of concert music for chorus, treating its materials 
seriously but yet with practical hand throughout so that the 
net result is entertainment, as the concert program should be. 
All in one continuous movement. The accompaniment adds 
a great deal. 

*C5 Anton Fevin, ed.Stoessel: ‘Descende in hortum 
meum,”’ F, 6p. me. u. (Birchard, 16¢). Latin text only. A 
bit of smooth-flowing music in a-cappella style for graceful 
contrast on the program. 

CMS5 Harry GILBERT: "A Scottish Fantasie,’ A, 
19p. md. s. (Gray, 25¢). For men’s chorus with soprano 
solo. A combination of original music and “The Campbells 
are coming,” etc., written to make a good number for any 
concert. It has the additional grace of sufficient length to 
furnish opportunity for contrasts within itself. 

CM A. GRETCHANINOFF: “The Coolie Song,” 
Bf, 6p. md. u. (Gray, 12¢). A simple rhythmic song every- 
body can enjoy. “Jce Floes,” for mixed chorus and for men’s 
chorus, F, 8p. md. (Gray, 15¢). A very good number, though 
on the serious side. “The Rainbow,” D, 16p. md. u. A more 
complicated number in which the writing doesn’t attempt 
primarily to make interesting music. 


Organ Music 


Robert Leech BEDELL: Noel Provencal, G, 6p. me. 
(Schuberth, 75¢). A piece of Christmas music for church 
use, in which the thematic material is effectively used; the aim 
seems to be not so much the creation of a bit of attractive 
music, as the use of the given theme. The score calls for 
double pedaling in open fifths, which hardly one organ in 
five hundred can provide artistically. 

Edward D’EVRY: Cortege, C, 6p. me. (G. Schirmer, 50¢). 
An attractive piece for festival prelude, introducing about the 
right amount of dissonance to gain a sweet spiciness that 
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In contrast to the 
main sections in C is a quite smooth and appealing middle 


grows in favor with repeated hearings. 


section in E-flat. 
music. 

Garth EDMUNDSON: Christus Nocte, 8p. me. (Gray, 
75¢). “Three organ preludes for evensong,”’ and they are 
Now Rest Beneath Night's Shadow, On Schumann's Night 
Song, All Through the Night. The first is three pages of 
slow-moving, colorful melody and harmony in which dis- 
sonance and consonance follow each other in continuous pro- 
cession; highly-colored registration is suggested, and required 
to make the most of it. A dreamy sort of a thing that should 
be beautiful in final effect. The second is much in the same 
mood, and in spite of ugliness in half the chords the thing 
leaves a good impression, probably because of the beauty re- 
sulting when the dissonant chords resolve into sane harmonies. 
Again splendidly warm & appealing registrations are sug- 
gested, and required. The third seems least effective in this 
stretched treatment, probably because the grand melody upon 
which it is built doesn’t lend itself to modern atrocity in 
harmony. However, two out of three is not a bad bargain. 


A practical and welcome bit of service 





MODAL TRENDS IN MODERN MUSIC 


A book by Dr. Horace Alden Miller 

© 7x10, 86 pages, paper-bound, thematic illus- 
trations (Cornell Music Pub. Co., $1.50). The purpose is to 
aid those “interested in modal music and desirous of acquir- 
ing a knowledge” of it, both “from the melodic and the 
harmonic viewpoint.” The harmonic aspect is first discussed 
“so that one may know the appropriate triads for each mode, 
the harmonies of which are controlled by the peculiar melodic 
conditions of each . . . . One will observe that composers of 
today are writing more in the old modes than ever before 
since the classic age . . . . It seems that near modal music 
suggests a larger harmonic output for the future.” 

First we have a chapter setting forth the ancient modes, and 
then a chapter on a comparison of the modes. After thus ex- 
plaining the materials the book gets down to its main subject 
of showing how they have been used in practical music of 
modern times, going into sufficient detail and illustration so 
that the reader can readily absorb the subject and make its 
materials his own to use as his heart dictates. Perhaps among 
the fine pages of the book, some of the finest are those show- 
ing excerpts from Bach, in which modal music was used so 
masterfully that it was no longer modal but musical, which 
must be the final test of any structure or method. 

“Just how much key music should be introduced into the 
harmonization of modal melodies is a difficult problem to 
solve. If the major and minor dominant and tonic cadences 
appear at every cadence point, there is no modality left at all. 


DALCROZE SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 
PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 


CARL WEINRICH 


TEACHER OF ORGAN 








Fall Term, October 9 
9 East 59th St., New York City 


Catalogue on request 
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In that case the charm and grace of the old melodies have dis- 
appeared. It would be better to sing them without accom- 
paniment.’” Words of true wisdom, indicative of the practical 
values of the book. 

All church musicians should study this work carefully ; com- 
posers will find it especially suggestive in many directions. 
It brings the ancient modes out of their almost useless bond- 
age to rules and makes them serve the modern world in search 
of beauty in music. 


BAKER'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


Fourth edition of a book by Dr. Theodore Baker 
© 7x9, 1234 pages, cloth-bound (G. Schirmer, 
$6.00). For many years Baker’s Dictionary (full title, Baker's 
Biographical Dictionary of Musicians) was the standard 
American reference work on musicians of prime importance 
in the world. It was first issued in 1900, followed by te- 
visions in 1905, 1919, and 1940. This new edition ‘‘contains 
about 3000 new items. Some of the older articles have been 
revised by specialists so that all of them are now up to date. 
. Its format makes it convenient to handle and easy to 
consult.” It is ‘‘an indispensable reference book, necessary to 
every music library, essential to every music scholar, helpful 
to every musical amateur.” 

Whom to include and whom to exclude must be an enor- 
mous problem in such a book as this, though organists might 
wish for the inclusion of such names as Biggs, Edmundson, 
Fox, Kreckel; on the other hand the book does deal with 
Courboin, Dickinson, Elmore, Weinrich. While we cannot 
expect from it everything we might want, we do get a great 
deal. The book begins with a pronunciation key and ex- 
planation of abbreviations and foreign words. Its text matter 
follows the excellent practise of using easily understood ab- 
breviations so that the maximum fact can be and is given in 
minimum space. It deals with both ancient and modern 
musicians, especially composers. 

No book of this kind can ever be complete, all-inclusive. 
It takes many such reference works to properly equip a musi- 
cian’s library. Certainly no library can be said to be com- 
plete if it lacks this excellent Dictionary. 


33 FAVORITE ORGAN SOLOS 


A collection issued by G. Schirmer 

© 9x12, 182 pages, paper-bound, flat-opening (G. 
Schirmer, $1.00). About a third are original organ pieces, 
the others transcriptions of sterling music, some of which is 
closely enough identified with the organ to be considered 
native to it. After two short Bach transcriptions is the Bach- 
Gounod Ave Maria and then a Meditation Serieuse by Bart- 
lett, excellent church music, 8 pages. A Beethoven transcrip- 
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tion and then Bingham’s Florentine Chimes, 5 Pages of real 
organ music. Then a simple melody by Calver, ages ; 
Chopin’s Funeral March, and a 6-page Cortege by e Evry. 
Then 9 pages in two pieces by Dr. Diggle, the Dvorak Largo, 
Faure’s The Palms, and Franck’s Andantino, 6 pages. And 
so on, through pieces familiar and unfamiliar, with the 
Pastorale from Guilmant’s Sonata 1, the unusual transcription 
of Handel’s Largo by Lemare with an arpeggio treatment. 
Five Interludes by Tournemire should be of special interest. 
The two favorite wedding marches. And finally that lovely 
Andante Cantabile from Widor’s 4th. No padding here but 
a lot of practical music for the average aan some of it 
not at all easy to play. 








Guilmant Organ School 
WILLARD IRVING NEVINS, Director 
Forty-second School Year opens Oct. 7 


For Information Write 


12 West Twelfth Street — New York 














WE SPECIALIZE 


. in Parts and Supplies 
® for repairing, modernizing, 

a and enlarging pipe organs. 

= Insist upon our products. 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 


540-550 East 2nd Street Erie, Penna. 

















Champion Electric Suctorians for Pumping Reed Organs 
Built for Service — Priced to Sell — Successful in Each 
Standard size $37.50 F.O 
Junior Suctorian, ample up to six sets of reeds, $27.50 


Dealers in Used, and Mfs. of New Organ Parts 


PIPE ORGAN SERVICE COMPANY 
3318 Sprague Avenue Omaha, Nebr. 




















ELectTRIC AcTION 


8 Parts for or complete relays, combinations, 
switches, coupler systems, stop controls and 
chest actions. Also a full line of engraved 
items for the organ. 


For further details consult your organ builder. 


The W.H. REISNER MFG. CO., Inc. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 























A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Modern 
Organ Building 


by WALTER & THOMAS LEWIS 


8x10, 247 pages, cloth-bound, “116 illus- 
trations, including 76 drawn to scale and 
reproduced from actual working drawings 

. third edition with additional matter and 
diagrams added covering the latest develop- 
ments . . . practical explanation and de- 
scription of organ construction . . . chapters 
on tuning, voicing, etc.” This book, repre- 
sentative of organ-building practises in Eng- 
land, may not be essential to the library of 
an organist owning the other recent books 
but must be considered so for those who 
want better than the average knowledge of 
the technical, mechanical, and artistic phases 
of organ-building. It is unique in that its 
Authors are organ-builders. 


Price, $7.25 postpaid 
New York City residents add 15¢ for Sales Tax 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


Richmond Staten Island 


New York City 
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EASY ANTHEMS 


for 





INTERMEDIATE: CHOIRS 


For 


Soprano, Alto and Baritone 
Compiled and Arranged by 
Gordon Balch Nevin 


No. 6713 BooK I — Ten Anthems ————— .60 

No. 7146 Book II — Ten Russian Anthems — .60 

No. 7620 Book III — Ten Anthems ————— .60 
Publications of Character 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 WEsT 40TH STREET 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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The Choral Works 
of 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


STANDARD EDITIONS AT MODERATE PRICES 
ENGLISH TEXTS 


ny ae ee 50¢ 
Blessing, Glory and Wisdom............ 25¢ 
Christ Lay in Death’s Dark Prison....... 50¢ 
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Come, Redeemer of Our Race........... 40¢ 
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i ree 15¢ 
Lord is a Sun and Shield............... 50¢ 
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Praise Our God Who Reigns........... 50¢ 
Be a sorte cvaevereceansa 1.25 
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Seat Also Paige... .. 66 0s.c0s000 50¢ 
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159 E. 48th St. 
New YorK 
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Bach’s Life 
Chronologically 


By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


5x7, 54 pages, 7 plates, cloth-bound, 
published to serve as the most convenient 
reference work on all the known facts 
of Bach’s life. Read from start to fin- 
ish, the book gives a clear and astonish- 
ingly complete biography of Bach—his 
life exactly as he lived it. 

“contains so many facts that one wants 
to know and usually has to hunt for 
through several thousand pages’ 

“for research work it will be indis- 
pensable to all students of the organ” 

Stoplist of every organ Bach played as 
official organist. 

Story begins Nov. 26, 1604, and ends 
Jan. 27, 1900. All the fact, none of 
the fiction; the reader of this work will 
never again misunderstand or misinter- 
pret the career of the world’s greatest 
musician. 


Price $1.25 postpaid 
Residents of New York City, add 3¢ sales tax 
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Richmond Staten Island, New York City 

















We announce the commission to build 
a three manual Reuter Organ of com- 
prehensive tonal resources, for the 
Florida Southern College of Lakeland, 
Florida. This instrument will be in- 
stalled in the recently dedicated Annie 
Pfeiffer Chapel, an unusual and beauti- 
ful structure designed by the inter- 
nationally known architect, Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 


Again, those who desire the best in 
fine organ tone and construction, 


choose Reuter. 


The Reuter Organ Co. 


Lawrence, Kansas 





= Builders of Fine Pipe Organs Exclusively #® 



























































EXPLANATION OF ALL 
T.A.O. ABBREVIATIONS 


@ MUSIC REVIEWS 


Before Composer: 
*—Arrangement. 
A—Anthem (for church). 
C—Chorus (secular)... 
O—Oratorio-cantata-opera form. 
M—Men's voices. 
W—Women's voices. 
J—Junior choir. 
3—Three-part, etc. 
4+—Partly 4-part plus, etc. 

Mixed voices and straight 4-part if 
not otherwise indicated. 

Additional Cap-letters, next after 
above, refer to: 


A—Ascension. N—New Year. 
C—Christmas. P—Palm Sunday. 
E—Easter. S—Special. 


G—Good Friday T—Thanksgiving. 

L—Lent. 

After Title: 

¢.g.cq.qc.—Chorus, quartet, chorus 
{preterea) or quartet, quartet 
preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—Soprano, alte, tenor, 
bass, oo low-voice, medium- 
voice solos (or duets etc. if hyphen- 
ated) 

o.u.—Organ accompaniment, or un- 
accompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—Easy, difficult, moderately, 
— 

3p.—3 pages, etc. 

a writing, etc. 

Af.Bm.Cs.—A-flat, B-minor, C-sharp. 


@ INDEX OF ORGANS 


a—Article. 

b—Building photo. 

c—Console photo. 

d—Digest or detail of stoplist. 

h—History of old organ. 

m—Mechanism, pipework, or detail 
photo. 

p—Photo of case or auditorium. 

s—Stoplist. 


@ INDEX OF PERSONALS 


a—Article. m—Marriage. 
b—Biography. n—Nativity. 
c—Critique. o—Obituary. 
h—Honors. p—Position change. 


t—Review or detail of composition. 
s—Special series of programs. 
t—Tour of recitalist. 
*—Photograph. 


@ PROGRAM COLUMNS 


Key-letters hyphenated next after a 
composer's name indicate publisher. 
Instrumental music is listed with com- 
poser's name first, vocal with title 
first. T.A.O. assumes no responsibility 
for spelling of unusual names. 

Recitals: *Indicates recitalist gave 
the builder credit on the printed 
program; if used after the title of a 
composition it indicates that a ‘'solo- 
ist’ preceded that work; if used at 
the beginning of any line it marks 
the beginning of another program. 

_ Services: *Indicates morning serv- 

ice; also notes a church whose min- 

ister includes his organist's name 

along with his own on the calendar. 

**Evening service or musicale. 
Obvious Abbreviations: 


a—Alto solo. q—Quartet. 
b—Bass solo. r—Response. 
c—Chorus. s—Soprano. 
d—Duet. t—Tenor 

h—Harp. u—Unaccompanied. 
i—Junior choir. v—Violin. 

m—Men's voices. w—Women's 
off—Offertoire. voices. 
o—Organ. 3p—3 pages, etc. 


Piano. 3-p—3-part, etc. 
lehanating denotes duets, etc. 
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NEW HAND-CARVED CASE 
for the old Johnson reinstalled in the new St. Paul's R.C., Los Angeles, as 
an antiphonal division; carving by H. A, Foth. 
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Analyses of Nine Reeds by Dr. Boner 


By G. DONALD HARRISON and the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


Chorus Reeds: Article 5 


® FEBRUARY 1940, *Dr. C. 
P. Boner of the Physics Department of the University of Texas 
made a series of tonal analyses of nine chorus reed pipes of 
Trumpet quality in order to determine whether or not various 
statements in the preceding articles on French reeds were 
substantiated by tonal analysis. 

The tests were made by mounting a pipe at the top of a 
metal tower approximately 30’ tall on the open campus. A 
microphone located at a distance of 914’ from the pipe and 
mounted on a second tower was used to receive the sound and 
convey the result to the tone-analyser. This method of mount- 
ing the pipe and microphone in the open prevented any inter- 
ference with the analysis by way of reflection which might 
tend to weaken or augment one or more of the harmonics. 

N'ne pipes were prepared by G. Donald Harrison and sub- 
mitted for analysis. The first six of these pipes were voiced 
by Mr. Harrison, the next two by a famous English organ- 
builder, and the last by a wellknown American builder. The 
pipes tested were all middle-C’s; in the case of the Harrison 
pipes the tubes were made of spotted metal, the tubes of the 
English pipes were made of plain organ metal, while the 
builder of No. 9 used zinc with a metal bell. The difference 
in the pipes existed principally in the scale of the tip and 
tube, the wind-pressure used, and the type of reed employed. 

No. 1 was voiced on 5” wind, with a narrow-scale tube and 
tip, a French type or open shallot, and a light highly-curved 
unweighted tongue. 

No. 2 was identical with No. 1 except that the scale of the 
tube and tip was considerably larger. 

No. 3 was identical with No.1 except that the wind-pres- 
sure was reduced to 314” and the tongue modified accord- 
ingly. 

‘No. 4 was identical with No. 2, but with the wind-pressure 
reduced to 214”. 

No. 5 was identical in scale with No. 1 but a closed shallot 
was employed with a differently curved reed of thicker brass. 

No. 6 was identical with No. 5 except that the pressure was 
reduced to 314” and the tongue altered accordingly. 

No. 7 was the English example, and employed a closed shal- 
lot on 714” wind; the scale of the tube was somewhat similar 
to that of No. 2. 

No.8 was the same as No. 7 with the exception that the 
*Dr. Boner has gained international fame for his researches in the 
nature of sound and applied acoustics. His various papers published 


by American scientific societies on the tonal analysis and speech of 
organ pipes and the factors influencing pipe tone constitute the most 
authoritative and scientific information yet contributed to the subject. 
Similar papers, prepared for the easy consumption of the organ public, 
unhampered by scientific terms, have appeared in T.A.O. and have 
been widely copied both here and abroad.—E.R. 
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The world’s greatest master of tonal analysis of 
organ pipes cooperates with the Authors and here- 
with is the incontrovertible evidence together with 
a discussion of the results for the benefit of those 
who are unskilled in reading such charts. 


wind pressure was reduced to 314” and a lighter tongue 
employed. 

No.9 employed, of course, a closed shallot with a much 
heavier tongue, a considerably larger scale at both the tip and 
the tube, and was voiced on 714” wind. 

A composite chart showing all the curves is reproduced but 
because of the confusion to eyes unaccustomed to reading these 
complicated charts, an additional set has been prepared along 
more familiar lines. 

The analyses were not run out beyond the twentieth har- 
monic, so that only partials that are quite audible to the ear 
were included. 

In reading the charts, please remember that the audible in- 
tensity of a sound progresses logarithmically. The variations 
in width of the spaces between the horizontal lines on the 
charts with the accompanying percentages at the left show this 
gtaphically. Taking the fundamental at 100, the vertical lines 
show the number and percentage strength of each harmonic 
present. 

The first thing to arrest the reader’s attention is the promi- 
nence of the sixth harmonic. (In organ parlance, it is usually 
called the Nineteenth.) In five of the six Harrison examples, 
this harmonic is the dominating partial. The general pattern 
of the reed harmonics indicates a rise above the fundamental 
for the first six or eight harmonics, and then a rapid and 
orderly decrease in the next twelve. It is in the general pat- 
tern of this rise and fall that we are primarily interested. 

Run in conjunction with the analyses was a series of audi- 
tory tests, taken by a substantial body of Dr. Boner’s pupils, 
in which the pupils voted for what they considered the most 
agreeable of the pipes tested, and likewise the most disagree- 
able. In this auditory test, No. 3 was considered the most 
musical and No. 9 the most unpleasant. The student opinion 
concerning No.9 was reenforced while this pipe was under 
test by the only protests received from the neighbors, who 
emphasized their opinions with adjectives invariably censored 
by T.A.O. 


In examining the charts, it will be noted that on the whole, 
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No. 3, the light-pressure open shallot type, presents the most 
symmetrical curve. Except for the slight emphasis of the oc- 
tave, the curve rises from the fundamental to the sixth har- 
monic with decided regularity, and in this case the sixth 
harmonic is nearly three times as strong as the fundamental. 
The drop from the Nineteenth downward is likewise a pleas- 
ant flowing curve, with a rich tail of upper-harmonics of quite 
remarkable strength. 

In the analyses of organ pipes, both reeds and flues, Dr. 
Boner, as well as the writers, have been struck by the fact that 
the more graceful the curve, the more pleasant and musical 
is the sound of the pipe. So that in No. 3, voted to be the 
most pleasant in the auditory tests, we find that the regularity 
and graceful upward and downward sweep of the curve corre- 
sponds to the beauty of the tone. Similarly, we are impressed 
with the fact that where there are jagged spots in the curve, 
giving a general saw-tooth effect, the sound itself is not in- 
herently as musical unless the tone is a very soft one of rather 
indeterminate quality. This likewise applies to musical sounds 
in which the first six or eight harmonics fall off rapidly be- 
low the fundamental, particularly if the tone is of some 
intensity. 

The lesson is easily read in considering the chart for No. 9. 
Here the octave is only 70% of the unison, whereas in all the 
other examples it exceeds the unison in importance; and the 
sixth harmonic, so dominant in the other examples, is barely 
11% of the fundamental. In other words, this harmonic is 
in percentage nearly 300 times as strong in the light-pressure 
open-shallot examples as in the high-pressure closed-shallot 
pipe. Even the important twelfth harmonic is only present to 


+Chart A shows the plotted curves of the harmonic analyses of the 
nine pipes. Beginning at an arbitrary 100% the chart shows the 
presence or absence of the first twenty harmonics and the relative 
strength or loudness in percentage of each harmonic. The varying 
widths of the spaces between the cross lines show the relative im- 
pression of these percentages on the ear—E.R. 
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the extent of 8/10 of 1%, and above this point the harmonic 
structure ceases to exist. No wonder the neighbors com- 
plained! 

Next to No. 3, No.1 appears to have a most satisfactory 
curve. Again, we have the open shallot and the small tip and 
tube, the only difference being in the pressure. Of course, 
the 14” higher pressure does make considerable difference 
in the intensity of the tone. Thus No.1, in a measurable 
auditory intensity, is 50% greater than No. 3, but because this 
increase must be reconciled with the fact that our ears do not 
register these differences mathematically, there is not the im- 
pression of any very great difference in the actual loudness of 
the tone between the two. 

We can next consider the effect of increasing the scale of 
the tip and the tube. The first observable effect is that, in 
the case of the 5” pressure, the larger tip and tube tend to 
decrease the relative intensity of the first six harmonics, and 
likewise put a decided jag about midway in the downward 
sweep of the curve. 

From an intensity level, No.2 is slightly stronger than 
No. 1, but the difference is hardly material. 

In No. 4 we have a large tip and tube as in No. 2, but with 
the lowest pressure employed. We have a decidedly better 
curve, although the unexpected domination of the Septieme 
is a rather unwelcome result, as is the absence of any harmon- 
ics above the sixteenth. 

If we now compare the various examples of the closed- 
shallot pipes, we must admit that the English examples show 
a more regular curve although the Harrison closed-shallot 
does show a greater harmonic dominance as compared to the 
somewhat stubby appearance of the curve in the English 
example. 

No. 5 is apparently the more brilliant although its irregular 
descending line indicates it is not so agreeable. From an in- 
tensity standpoint, No. 7 is far and away the loudest. 


1234 567 8 9 OH 12 13°14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
PIPES NO. I, 3, 5, 9 


No. 1 solid line; No. 3 "most musical," broken line right; No. 5 dofted line 
left; No. 9 ‘most unpleasant,'' dot & dash line left. 
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PIPES NO. 2 & 4 
No. 2 is the solid line, on 5” wind; No. 4, the broken line, is identical in 
pipe structure but with wind reduced to 21/2”. 
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PIPES NO. 6, 7, 8 
No. 7 is the solid line, No. 6 the broken line to its right, and No. 8 the 
dotted line to the left. 
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Comparing No.6 and No. 8, the two low-pressure closed- 
shallot examples, we again find that the foreign example re- 
tains the more graceful curve. 

The pathetic showing of No.9 need hardly be commented 
upon. The precipitant drop of the harmonics and their meager 
quantity tell the story. Only the descent of the Archangel 
was swifter. 

If we may venture on some obvious generalizations, it is 
clear, and these analyses do demonstrate, that narrow tips and 
tubes are to be preferred over the wider scales in that they 
tend to produce a better harmonic pattern. It also appears 
that with the tip, tube, and reed, constant factors, low pres- 
sure tends to increase the first twelve harmonics when open 
shallots are employed. In the case of closed shallots, the 
rules seem to be reversed, and here higher pressure tends to 
force.a greater development in the first twelve harmonics. Al- 
though here again, lower pressure produces a more agreeable 
harmonic pattern, and therefore it can not be stated with the 
same finality that low-pressure closed-shallot reeds do not fol- 
low the general rule noticed in the case of the open shallot 
to the effect that the lower pressure produces the better tone. 
However, as Dr. Boner observes, it still does not compare 
with No. 3, and the answer is fairly clear ‘that the small tip, 
low-pressure open shallot is the answer for really great har- 
monic development.” 

The result of the analyses supports the conclusions which 
tChart B shows the relative intensity or loudness of the first eight 
pipes through their harmonic spectra. Beginning at the arbitrary 
figure of 200 the percentage loudness of each harmonic is shown. 
Thus the groundtone of No. 7 is nearly four times the intensity of 
No. 3 but, as the cross lines show, the ear does not gain the im- 
pression that No. 7 1s so very much louder than No. 3. We already 
know that No. 3 is the more musical of the two. No. 9 is not 


shown on this graph because it is so much louder than all the others 
that it would require too much vertical space——E.R. 
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we had previously stated, in the articles to which this is supple- 
mentary, to the effect that the ideal chorus reed is formed from 
comparatively narrow-scale pipes, blown on low-pressure wind, 
and made with open shallots of the type we have previously 
described. 

Harmonically, these voices fit in best with the flue chorus 
where the tonal structure itself is extended by the use of 
mixtures to an altitude similar to that found in the case of the 
reeds. But not only is the harmonic progression satisfactory ; 
we find that the individual voice of this type of reed is the 
most pleasant. It is at once the most colorful and yet most 
musical of any of the chorus reeds. 

If the relative tonal values of various types of open and 
closed shallot chorus reeds may have appeared debatable in the 
past, there can be little argument left to the future. One more 
straw man erected by the romanticists is knocked down. A 
coldly impersonal tonal analyser presents its verdict in the 
Court of Musical Opinion, and the American version of the 
classic reed is awarded the judgment. 


THE CHARTS 
Charts A and B will be difficult to read, but they are worth 
a great deal of study. To make comparisons easier we have 
transferred to three of Dr. Boner’s original charts the lines 
indicating the harmonics for the other six individual pipes; 
please do not charge Dr. Boner and his assistants with the 
lack of neatness observable in charts C, D, and E.—T.S.B. 


History of the Console 


By Dr. HOMER D. BLANCHARD 


Corrections & Additions: Article 2 


R EADING over again the materials 
herewith submitted I am impressed by the amount of quibbling 
I have done over relatively unimportant matters. It has been 
done, however, so that wherever or whenever this material is 
finally filed, there will be an accurate record of the facts as 
we know them. A few years more or less, one way or another, 
on some gentleman’s birthday may not be a serious thing, 
but it is a matter of historical accuracy, hence my concern. I 
hope the sum total of the information will assist students and 
others who dig into these things in the future. 

My bibliography rarely overlaps that of Mr. Welliver. The 
preponderance of German titles in my list is natural, since it 
is my hobby to collect German works on organ-building. This 
too is more or less natural since I have my Ph. D. in German 
and make my living teaching the language and literature (not 
the politics! heaven be praised). 

{Each correction and addition by Dr. Blanchard is prefaced 
by the T.A.O. issue, page, column, and paragraph in Mr. 
Welliver’s original history. Figures within parentheses refer 
to the bibliography.—Eb. } 

August 1940, 235-1-2: ‘The hydraulus was banished from 
general use about 450 A.D.” Degering (6-p.58) says that 
“Cassiodorus, whose writings are to be ascribed to about 550, 
and Corripus, who wrote at approximately the same time, are 
probably the last who write, from their own observation and 
knowledge, of the organ in the Occident.” 

Do., 235-1-3: ‘Quoting Platina’s statements from the 
Pontifical, Bellarmine accords credit for this step (introduc- 
tion of the organ into church) to Pope Vitalian, about 660 
A.D. As an immediate consequence of this encouragement, 
organs began to be built throughout Europe.” 

It ought to be pointed out that Buhle says (4-p.61) 
Platina’s statement has been proved inaccurate by, among 
others, Forkel and Antony. While the organ did exist in 
Italy, Spain, and England up to the end of the seventh century 





(4-p.57) nothing is known of definite organs on the north- 
western part of the continent. There it must have been little 
known if known at all, or else the 757 instrument would not 
have caused the great stir it did among the chroniclers of the 
time (4-p.57). The organ, as we see by the way the writers 
treated it, was something rare, either a show piece in the 
possession of some wealthy lay or church prince or an instru- 
ment for teaching in the monastery schools (4-p.61). The 
development depending on the spread of its church use doesn’t 
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seem to come in until the tenth century or later. Buhle’s 
information may have been supplemented in recent times, but 
he says the earliest mentions do not speak of using the organs 
for ‘church purposes.” Not until the middle of the tenth 
century can we say it had found a place in the church. Theo- 
philus Presbyter (c.1100) seems to indicate this, if he can be 
dated as writing about the middle of the tenth century. De- 
gering feels Theophilus’ manuscript is older than 1100 (6-p. 
65). The organ was used only on festival occasions and for 
definite church texts (4-p.62). Not until about 1400 does 
Buhle say it had found a secure place in the church. It was 
of course also used extensively in secular festivities in the 
twelfth century. 

Do., 236-1-6: ‘‘Theophilis, writing in the eleventh century 
Is not this the Theophilus men- 
tioned by both Degering and Buhle as writing Schedula 
Diversarum Artium? I think the orthography is important. 

Do., 236-1-7: “The mechanism was so clumsy and heavy 
that the keys fell about one foot, and the player had to beat 
them down with his fists; whence the expression, ‘organ 
beater’.”” It is worth mentioning that no less an authority 
than Carl Elis (7-p.104) says: 

“Just as one speaks of playing the harp (Harfe schlagen), 
playing the lute (Laute schlagen), and just as one talks about 
the beat (schlag) of the finches and nightingales, so also must 
the word ‘to beat’ (schlagen) be construed in the figures of 
speech, ‘beating’ the piano and ‘beating’ the organ (die orgel 
schlagen). When older writers relate in horror that one 
formerly struck down the organ keys with clenched fist, or 
perhaps had to depress the keys of the third clavier of the old 
Halberstadt organ with the knees, that is naturally all pure 
nonsense.” 

Sachs (20-p.375) admits the clumsiness of the earlier organ 
keys but says that by the fourteenth century the keyboard had 
accommodated itself to the changed conditions which differen- 
tiated the larger organs from the portativs. 

Do., 236-1-8: ‘Praetorius not only tells us that keys 
existed in the eleventh century. . . .” Mention should be 
made of Mensuram et Ordinem Instrumenti Organici . . . by 
an anonymous writer in the Berner Codex of Martian Capella, 
reprinted in Schubiger, Musikalische Specialegien, and Rie- 
mann, Studien zur Geschichte, and also in Buhle where it is 
accompanied by a German translation. This mentions a type 
of keyboard with a vertically moving key returned to its off 
position by a type of spring. There is a drawing of the same 
in Buhle, p.87. The manuscript dates c.980. 

Do., 236-2-1: “The width of the early keys increased as 
the compass extended downward to the larger pipes, and the 
length increased with the number of valves to be operated. 
The combined resistance of the many strong springs rendered 
the touch insensible to anything short of a thump.” The 
thumping has already been mentioned. It should be con- 
sidered that the early organs, whether they used spring chests 
or regulation sliderchests, usually had only one main chest on 
which the keys of a given keyboard had to operate. Since the 
complicated mechanisms and coupler actions of the later 
tracker organs were lacking at that time there was very little 
weight of action in the strictly technical sense of frictional 
resistance of many moving parts. There would not have been, 
ordinarily, more than one pallet to be opened by a given key. 
Wind-pressure was low. Even if the range were considerable, 
especially in the direction of the bass, there would be but few 
valves so large that a moderate-sized key could not open them, 
whether the type of action were sticker or tracker. This 
should be all the more apparent if we consider the relatively 
short range of the keyboard. It is worth remembering that 
the size of the old keys pictured in Praetorius may be mis- 
leading. 

Do: 236-2-2: ‘From Seidel, quoted by Audsley, we learn 
that during the course of the twelfth century the number of 
keys was increased. A further development came when to 
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each key were added other pipes, which sounded a third and 
fifth and their octaves.” 

Buhle (4-p.93) says ‘the range of the organ amounted to 
two, at most three octaves.” Notker (c.1022) and the Berner 
Anonymous mention 15 or 16 keys. Eberhard von Freising 
(early eleventh century) and Odo von Cluny (tenth century) 
give scales for the organ of 20 notes each, so that presumably 
the instruments had some sort of keyboards of at least that 
range. Buhle (p.94) says that up to the middle of the thir- 
teenth century the range was not more than three octaves and 
Mahrenholz (16) bears that out in general with his Table 
III. He states that the limitations were due in part to prob- 
lems of scaling. At first the sounding of several pipes to one 
note was not in the sense of a mixture, but was, as Mr. 
Welliver says, a piling up of octaves to the unison tone, as 
far as the actual tone-height of the pipe would permit. When 
the tone got too high a pipe of the same note but of an octave 
lower pitch was used, which may be the forerunner of our 
breaks and repetition in mixtures. Buhle cites enough author- 
ities to show reasonably well that the ranks were unisons and 
not fifths or thirds. 

(To be continued) 





CARL WEINRICH 


who has been appointed to organize and direct an organ department for the 
Dalcroze School in New York City 


The Concert Organist 


Soft lights and subdued rich luster diffuse 

About the place, as skilled hands sweep the keys 
In obedience to his will, revealing 

In splendor, ripe store garnered through the years 
Of Concerto, Cantabile, Prelude and Fugue, 
Symphonies, “To crowd the sense with beauty,” 
Flooding all space with their deathless fragrance: 
Superb dissonances in tumultuous array, 
Unfolding vistas of treasure new born; 

Flere of crescendos that mount and are gone; 
Cascades of color sheathed in delicate hues. 
Something stirs us and sets our heart aflame. 

It is good to pause amid the world’s confusion, 


To spend an hour with those who wrought for the ages. 
—Minnie Mcllrath 
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REVIEWS 


In which the members of the profession and industry speak for them- 





selves through the record of their actions and thus provide food for 





thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 








The Castelry 


SOMETIMES it’s work, sometimes 
play, in the organ world. It struck me as being fairly hard 
work the night of June 26 when by invitation I was present in 
the First Reformed Church, Coytesville, N.J., on the Palisades 
overlooking the Hudson, just across from upper Manhattan. 
Mr. Gustav F. Dohring of the New York Hillgreen-Lane 
office had rebuilt, revoiced, installed, and refinished a duplexed 
two-manual residence Aeolian organ, and Mr. William Hamil- 
ton, who lives like a baron in his castle directly on the Pali- 
sades (perhaps you've seen it just north of the George Wash- 
ington Bridge?) was there to give the opening recital. It was 
a fearfully hot night, so I think this time it was hard work, 
both for Mr. Dohring and for Mr. Hamilton. 

I've been to dedicatory recitals in large churches with the 
pews considerably less than half filled; this church was packed. 
It's not a bad idea to quote Mr. Hamilton’s program, since 
he was not playing it for his own amusement (don’t ever ac- 
cuse him of playing for his own amusement on a hot summer 
evening) but for the enjoyment of those who had bought the 
organ: 

Widor, Serenade 

Bazzini, Gavotte-Intermezzo 

Schubert, Ave Maria 

Verdi, Grand Triumphant March 

Bach, To God Alone (two settings) 

Rubinstein, Kamennoi Ostrow 

Bach, Bourree; Sicillienne. 

Dubois, Toccata in G 

Lemare, Andantino 

Guilmant, Son. 1: Pastorale 

Russell, Bells of St. Anne de Beaupre 

Mendelssohn, Spinning-Wheel 

Handel, Largo 
That made almost a two-hour program, on a hot night; the 
organ world at work this time. 

The Dohring & Hamilton families should be called The 
Castelry of the organ world. They live fairly close together, 
both virtually on the face of the cliffs overlooking the Hud- 
son. To reach the Dohring chateau after you leave your boat, 
you begin a leisurely climb into the luxuriantly tree-clad hills, 
and when you're lost among the trees you find a delightfully 
secluded private-looking road winding leftward, which you 
follow on up (slowly if you're fat) until on your right, atop 
and behind a stone-wall you see a Swiss chateau spread out 
lengthwise along the hill, its roof well under the top of the 
hill, its windows and flower-gardens north and south of the 
cottage affording a soothing view of those microbes known as 
New Yorkers dashing madly up and down the new highways 
in the neighborhood of Riverside Church. You'll see them 
darting about like lunatics. But in the Dohring castle and 


on its veranda or in its gardens all is peace and loveliness. 
Imagine finding such a haven in a contemptible wormy world 
like the politicians have created for us. Imagine an organ- 
builder in the Metropolitan district living in such noble peace 
& beauty. Why does humanity, owner of the earth, tolerate 
the politician, its desecrator ? 
of The Castelry. 


Let’s hustle back to thoughts 
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To arrive at the Hamilton’s castle you must come around 
the other way, unless you can climb a cliff. And you'd better 
stop before you go too far into their east lawn or you'll tumble 
down the cliff and what they find of you won't look much 
like you. The place is more of a castle, inside and out, less 
of a chateau. I don’t know the difference between a chateau 
and a castle but neither do you. The Hamiltons have lived 
in their castle for many years; in fact they took their history 
lessons there (from their children then going through school, 
and I don’t believe Mrs. Hamilton ever really did pass). I've 
been invited back to the Hamilton castle, but I don’t think I'll 
go. It makes me too vehemently hot-tempered when I return 
to civilization again and see a newspaper. 

Peace, beauty, serenity, honest values. They're all up there 
on the cliffs—on the west shore of the Hudson, not the east— 
among The Castelry. 

I've not forgotten the newly-dedicated organ and the dedi- 
catory organ recital; you know all about these things anyway. 
You know how they should be done to be done right: nice 
rich tones in an organ, organ music that is musical. You 
should have heard that congregation sing the one hymn their 
pastor Dr. Edward Kelder asked them to sing. Talk about 
Jersey mosquitoes, that congregation was buzzing a lot more 
lustily and successfully than I’ve ever heard any other do in 
the past ninety years. 

Will peace on earth, good will to men, return before you & 
I complete our course? That bit of human nobility really 
never left The Castelry. And they’re a part of the organ 
world, the Metropolitan organ world. You'd enjoy seeing 
Mr. Dohring pick a Japanese beetle off a plant and carefully 
deposit it in the beetle morgue. Mr. Hamilton can’t be 
bothered ; picking off a few beetles, he thinks, won’t get him 
anywhere. 

It’s summertime, isn’t it? Time for thoughts of the world 
as God made it and mankind has further beautified it even in 
spite of all the damnable breed of modern politicians are do- 
ing to it. All will some day be well enough again if only 
we don’t make the idiotic blunder of hearing nothing, seeing 
nothing, saying nothing, doing nothing about these politicians 
and their hirelings, the labor-unions. True. But it’s a beauti- 
ful, peaceful, comforting world up on the cliffs among The 
Castelry —T.S.B. 


A Collect for Choir Sunday 
© The following was written by Montie Fuller (Mrs. Milton 
P. Fuller) of Grace Cathedral, Topeka, Kans., for a service 
in which the function of music in the service was the subject. 
It is reproduced here, with thanks to Donald L. Coats, organist 
of the Cathedral, for the benefit of others who may want to 
use it on choir-recognition Sundays and similar occasions. 
“We ask Thy blessing upon those who minister to us in 
music and song from this chancel on each successive Sabbath 
day. May they be blest in the giving of this service as we of 
the congregation are blest in receiving it. And help us not 
to forget to express to them the appreciation which is in our 
hearts for the beauty and joy which is being added by them 
to the services of our church. This we ask in the Name of 
Thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen.” 
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We Buy One for Ourselves 


By E. R. TREVERTON 


Who plays the organ a little and whose wife plays it a lot 


les not hard to get what you 
want but mighty hard to decide what you want. And it’s 
sometimes hard to like what you finally get. Buying an organ 
is so terribly final. Like getting married, or breaking an egg. 

We had been talking about organs for years, organs that 
would be suitable for our medium-sized home. Out of all 
the multitude of possible tenes, which ones should we have? 
There were so many things we wanted, but space was limited, 
to say nothing of funds. And we appreciated that a small 
organ could not be expected to have the variety of a big 
one, and a home was no place to shake down the walls even 
if the neighbors were goodnatured. 

We finally started with a fairly definite idea of what we 
wanted, consulted some organ-builders, listened to a lot of 
conversation from our friends, and finally got a groundwork 
plan. All the builders we contacted were most obliging and 
cooperative. After prolonged consideration we finally settled 
on the builder we wanted and worked out the stoplist given 
herewith. 

Being an electrical engineer by profession, the mechanics 
of an organ have always interested me; I have looked into 
the innards a lot, both in America and abroad. Frankly, I 
have wondered why improvements have not been more rapid 

MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
THE E. R. TREVERTON RESIDENCE 
Wicks Organ Company 


ORGAN Stopped Flute 
16’ Stopped Flute 97 8 English Horn 
8’ Diapason 85 Chimes 
Salicional GGG 78 SWELL 
4’ Voix Celeste 73 16 Stopped Flute tc 
8’ English Horn 85 8 Diapason 
Chimes 20 Stopped Flute 
Tremulant Salicional 
CONSOLE Voix Celeste tc 
PEDAL 4 Stopped Flute 
16 Stopped Flute Salicional 
8 Diapason Voix Celeste 


Stopped Flute 2 2/3 Stopped Flute 


4 Stopped Flute 2 Stopped Flute 
Salicional 8 English Horn 

8 English Horn 4 English Horn 

GREAT CHOIR 

16 Stopped Flute tc 8 Diapason 

8 Diapason Stopped Flute 
Stopped Flute Salicional 
Salicional Voix Celeste 
Voix Celeste tc 4 Stopped Flute 

4 Diapason 8 English Horn 


COUPLERS 21: 

Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C. 
Gt.: G-16-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-4. C. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-4. 

Combons 20: P-4. G-4. S-4. C-4. Tutti-4. 

Pedal combons operated from manual combons of like num- 
ber optionally by onoroffs. 

Fixed pistons 2: Synthetic ‘Quintadena’ and ‘Oboe’ on 
Swell. 

Crescendos 2: Shutters. Register. 

Reversibles 1: Full-Organ. 

Cancels 5: P. G. S. C. Tutti. 

Two additional stops provided for on Choir manual. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

Blower: 3/4 h.p. 
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and pronounced; the mechanics of the organ remind me of 
the efforts of a Swiss toy-maker. 

In our Florida climate the humidity varies through a wide 
range, and so does the temperature; hence when I saw an 
all-electric action it seemed to me it would stand up better 
here and as an electrical engineer I had no fear of the com- 
plicated-looking mechanism that went into the making of the 
combination machinery. Ever since my days of repairing 
gas-meters I have had a healthy suspicion of leather dia- 
phragms; I wanted as few of them as possible in our new 
organ. Bugs that chew and moulds that corrupt are too great 
a danger for my peace of mind as the owner of an organ. 


seaaba 


tet 


THE TREVERTON CONSOLE 
Notice the unusually attractive grille behind which the Wicks organ pipe- 
work is housed in the E, R, Treverton residence. 


It is generally accepted that habit plays an important part 
in any performance. Therefore if you intend to give recitals 
on large organs your practise-organ should have all the 
gadgets too. We decided we must have a three-manual con- 
sole with couplers and combons. It is surprising what can 
be done with only five ranks of pipes when the organ has 
the necessary couplers; the variety is greater than you would 
think possible, for the couplers supply such versatility as would 
be expected only from a much larger instrument. 

As the music-room was not large enough for even a small 
organ we added a chamber 8’ x 8’ with a sloping roof, the 
height varying from 11’ to 7’. For the blower we built an 
outside ‘dog-house’ 3’ x 2’ 6”, 3’ 6” high, with only the 
necessary wind-trunk hole cut through the wall into the organ, 
to reduce blower noise. The tone-opening from the organ 
chamber to the music-room is 5’ x 4” 6”, covered with a grille 
to conceal the crescendo-shutters. The walls are of concrete 
blocks, stuccoed, and are 8.5” thick; the roof is of tile, 
insulated with an inch of celotex. The door into the organ 
chamber is double, for further sound-proofing. As a result 
of all this, the volume of the organ is not above that of the 
usual radio outside the house, even with the crescendo-shutters 
open; of course, with the windows and doors open, it’s another 
thing. 

Though the voicing was done for quality rather than 
volume, the acoustics of the room are good and the volume 
at full-organ is as much as the room can stand. The crescendo 
is good; the softest voices are just audible when the shutters 
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are closed and there is no choking of sound even on full-organ 
with the shutters open. 

With no axes to grind but merely to pass along to others 
the information we took so long to acquire, we want to record 
that a small organ can be a source of great pleasure and can be 
completely satisfactory even at a price not beyond reach of 
most organists. In fact we have no objection to specifying 
that such an instrument can be had for around three thousand 
dollars. 


The Bells of Trinity Church 


By DALE L. HERSHEY 


The discovery of a ninth bell that trebled carillon repertoire 


Tue bells of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., number nine, eight of which were 
cast in Sheffield, England, in 1860, the ninth in London in 
1768. It is this London bell, a most valuable addition to the 
set, that has the most interesting history. 

For a number of years the church had been interested in 
securing this first addition since the installation of the bells 
in 1861. The search for an extra bell was carried into several 
European countries. The difficulty was that the original set 
of eight bells was made of cast steel, and not one of the 
bell foundries visited would commit itself to casting a 
steel bell. It was suggested that the entire set be shipped to 
England so that a bell could be cast and tuned with the set. 
The cost of such an undertaking would have been prohibitive 
and the search was dropped. 

In 1932 another inquiry was made, and as a result we 
learned the estimated dimensions of the required bell (two 
feet, four and one-half inches) and decided to apply them to 
the London bell, intended merely as a call to worship, not 
as part of a chime of bells. In 1766 Trinity Church was com- 
pleted and this bell was ordered at that time. Its use was 
continued until 1854, when the first chime of bells arrived 
from England. From then on its use was discontinued and it 
hung in the steeple as a relic of other days. In 1860 the tenor 
or large bell cracked and the set was exchanged for the present 
set, which has been used since 1861. 

As stated before, the additional bell desired would have 
to measure approximately two feet, four and one-half inches 
in diameter. Upon examination I found to my amazement 
that the London bell, unused since 1854, measured exactly two 
feet, four and five-eighths inches—a variance of only one- 
eighth of an inch. This bell, because of its long history, had 
been removed from its place on the frame in the tower and 
was taken down in 1926 and used in the Pageant of Liberty, 
held in Lancaster that year. When it was returned to the 
Church, it was left on a deep-seated window-ledge in the 
room from which the bells are played. 

The original set of eight bells are in the key of E, tuned 
A-440. The bell desired was one which would sound a 
D-natural. Upon testing the London bell, it was found that 
it sounded the required D-natural. We also discovered that 
it harmonized very well with the original eight bells made of 
cast steel, though it was made of bronze. 

In 1935 the old bell was restored to its place on the frame, 
this time to play an important role with the other bells. Since 
its installation it is now possible to play tunes in the key of 
A as well as in E. Its importance can be appreciated by the 
fact that it has nearly tripled the repertoire of tunes for the 
chimes. 

Many of the themes played on Trinity's chimes date back 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when early bell- 
ringers tried to work a little harmony into the task of calling 
the faithful to services. 
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The bells are played from a lever-board which connects 
with the bells by a series of ropes, each fastened to the clapper 
of a bell. When the lever is pushed downward the clapper 
strikes the side of the bell, and when it is released the weight 
of the clapper pulls the lever back into position. 


DALE L. HERSHEY 
Amateur Music-Lover and Carillonneur 
Trinity Church, Lancaster 





Each chimes concert ends with the changes or scales, which 
have been used for generations in St. Margaret's Church at 
Westminster, and the final notes are taken from another 
famous set of bells, those of Ste. Anne de Beaupre in Canada. 

The chime of bells now has an added note and people who 
have listened to its hymnful call to services all their lives are 
now hearing an ever-increasing and ever-changing variation 
of the familiar Sunday music. 

Thus the quest for a ninth bell for the chimes of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Lancaster, which had been carried into sev- 
eral countries of Europe, has ended—in Trinity Church itself. 

ADDENDA 

Mr. Hershey seems fairly on the way to becoming a Lancaster 
tradition with his really expert playing of our chimes. His 
occupation is that of a linoleum-worker at the Armstrong 
plant here, but he lives with these bells. His real life begins 
when he mounts the steps of our grand old tower. The am- 
bition of his life was to secure the flat-seventh bell as an 
addition to the major scale of E with which he had to work 
for many years. He plays the hymntunes by the movable-do 
system, transposing where necessary; frequently he adds a 
contralto part, two notes to one of the melody—good counter- 
point too. He is an assistant organist here at Trinity and 
sings in the choir, so he knows our Lutheran liturgy thorough- 
ly. It would be difficult for us who are occupied full-time 
with music activities to get any more real satisfaction and 
enjoyment from our art than does this young enthusiast.— 
Harry A. Sykes, Mus. Doc., organist of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Lancaster. 


Bethuel Gross' "Holy Week Litany" 


© First performed on Palm Sunday afternoon, 1941, by Mr. 
Gross in St. James Methodist, Chicago, the work shows a 
composer who writes in a modern idiom, with increasing in- 
dividuality as his experience grows. His style is not unlike 
Sowerby or David McK. Williams in its almost total lack 
of atriad. The somber, meditative, and in some places highly 
dramatic character of the text (by Thomas Curtis Clark) lends 
itself admirably to Mr. Gross’ style of writing. Some of the 
choral effects are intensely dramatic and deeply moving. - 
There is not a real tune anywhere and there doesn’t need to 
be; there are however some real themes, expertly handled 
with extensive development. The organ accompaniment is 
brilliant in many places and requires the voices to sing in- 
dependently. I consider “The Holy Week Litany” a worth- 
while major choral work in the modern idiom.—Wm. H. 
BARNES. 
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Catharine Morgan's Activities 
Organist of Hawes Avenue Methodist, Norristown, Pa. 

© Combining concert organ-playing with intensive 
choir work, Miss Morgan maintains five choirs. Chancel 
Choir, 50 adults, has one two-hour rehearsal a week, with 
additional rehearsals in preparing festivals; Vesper Choir, 
'teen-ages, 28 members, one 45-minute rehearsal with addi- 
tional group rehearsals; Boys Choir, 23 voices, half-hour 
weekly rehearsal alone, followed by fifteen-minute rehearsal 
with Girls Choir of 30 voices who follow with a half-hour 
rehearsal of their own; and Verse Choir of 18 voices, 45- 
minute rehearsal each week. 

The schedule of services calls for: 1st Sunday each month, 
Chancel Choir sings one anthem each at morning and evening 
service, with Vesper Choir joining in the evening service with 
an anthem of their own; 2nd Sunday, Girls and Boys Choirs 
each sing an anthem, the girls occupying one side of the 
chancel, the boys the other; 3rd Sunday, Chancel Choir sings 
two anthems at morning service, Vesper Choir sings one at 
evening service and Verse Choir gives one reading with or 
without organ accompaniment; 4th Sunday, Chancel Choir 
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sings one anthem and Boys and Girls Choirs combine in one 
junior-choir anthem, morning service. 

Thus the schedule gives the adult chorus one Sunday morn- 
ing and evening service off each month and places the re- 
sponsibilities on the junior groups. Chancel Choir has a 
memorized repertoire of 26 unaccompanied anthems. Norris- 
town is a city of forty thousand, only seven miles out of 
Philadelphia. 

Among the special musicales of the season are such things 
as ‘The Messiah,” Holst’s “The Coming of Christ,” a 
Christmas drama, Bach’s “St. Matthew,” a dramatization of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” done from memory; and various 
musicales in and out of the Church. 

CHOIR REPERTOIRE 

Miss Morgan has prepared a list of the anthems done by her 
various choirs. As usual, obvious Christmas and Easter num- 
bers are omitted; hyphenated next after the composet’s name 
is T.A.O.’s abbreviation for the publisher (explained in full 
on January page 4); after the titles are these abbreviations: 
u. for unaccompanied; s. c. t. b. for soprano, contralto, tenor, 
and bass solos; e. d. m. for easy, difficult, and medium. 





Chancel and Vesper Choirs 
Andrews-h, Strife is o’er—u-c-d 
Arcadelt-e, Hear my prayer—u-e 
Arensky-h, O praise the Lord—u-m 
Bach-g, All breathing life—u-d 

Come blessed rest—u-d 

Now let every tongue—e 
Barnes-g, Angel voices—s-t-d 

-a, King’s Highway—a-m 
Bennett-c, God is a Spirit—u-e 
Bortniansky-e, Lo a voice—u-e 

-c, Thine is the greatness—u-m 
Boughton-gc, Holly and Ivy—u-m 
Brahms-g, Grant unto me the joy—u-d 
ar.Burleigh-r, Sinner please doan—u-m 

-t, Were you there—u-m 
Byrd-o, Ave Verum Corpus—u-d 
Cain-g, O Thou in Whose presence—u-d 
Chadwick-o, Ballad of trees—d 
Christiansen-va, Beautiful Savior—u-m 

-va, Praise to the Lord—u-d 

-va, Wake awake—u-d 
ar.Dett-g, Listen to the lambs—u-s-m 
Dickinson-h, O Lord most holy—u-m 

-h, Shadows of evening—u-e 
ar.Diton-t, Swing low—u-e 
Foote-a, Still with Thee—s-c-t-b-m 
Gaul, God so loved the world—u-m 

It shall come to pass—u-m 
Grieg-h, Jesu Friend of sinners—u-m 
ar.Hall, Steal away—s-e 
Hasler-e, Sing unto the Lord—u-e 
Hodges, I will love Thee—bb-e 
Ivanov-o, Bless the Lord—u-e 
James-h, Benedictus es Domine—d 
Jones-d, God is a Spirit—u-d 
Kramer-r, The great awakening—e 
Lottie-e, Surely He hath borne—u-m 
Lutkin-s, The Lord bless you—u-d 
Macfarlane-g, Thine O Lord—m 
Mackinnon-h, Sheep and lambs—u-m 
Martin-o, Incline your ear—u-c-m 
Matthews-g, Blessed be Thou—d 
Mendelssohn-g, Judge me O God—u-m 
Mueller-g, Laudamus Te—u-m 
Nikolsky-b, Praise ye the Name—u-m 
Noble-g, Fierce was the wild—u-m 

-h, Souls of the righteous—u-m 


CATHARINE MORGAN 
who in addition to her interest in concert work 
takes equal pride in her five choirs 


O’Hara-vc, There is no death—e 
Palestrina-e, O Bone Jesu—u-e 
Pleyel-g, Jesu meek and lowly—c-t-b-e 
Rachmaninoff-h, Glory be to God—u-d 
Rotoli-b, Jesus only—m 
Schuetky-d, Send forth Thy Spirit—u-e 
Shelley-g, Give peace O God—c-e 
Stenson-f, The Prayer Perfect—u-e 
Stevenson-o, Thou O Lord—c-d 
Tchesnokoff-j, Salvation is created—u-e 
Terry-gc, Prayer to Jesus—u-d 
Thiman-hn, Come Holy Ghost—m 

-h, Immortal invisible—e 
Vittoria-e, O Thou Joy—u-d 

Solos and Duets in Unisons 
Costa, I will extol Thee 
Gaul, Eye hath not seen 
Maunder, A new commandment’ 
Mendelssohn, But the Lord is mindful 

My song shall be alway 

O God have mercy 
Stainer, Love divine 


“These make excellent anthems,” 
































says Miss Morgan, “if done in perfect 
unison. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Choirs 
Adam-vy, The Holy City 
Bach, Beside Thy cradle 

Break forth O beauteous 

-hn, My heart ever faithful 
Berger-a, Nature’s Voices (2-part) 
Clokey-j, The Storke 
De Koven-tj, Recessional 
Dickinson-h, O dearest Jesus 
Dickson, Thanks be to God 
Faure-g, The Palms 
Foster-uw, Christmas day 

-uw, Good night and Christmas 
Goss-hn, Magnificat A (antiphonally) 
Gounod-t, Adore and be still 

Nazareth (antiphonally) 

-O, Praise ye the Father 
Hailing-h, Holy holy holy 
Hamblen-vc, Bells over Jordan (2-part) 
Handel Messiah selections: 

Come unto Him 

He shall feed His flock 

How beautiful are the feet 

There were shepherds 
Huhn, Rejoice ye pure in heart 
Kremser-t, Prayer of Thanksgiving 
Lynes-a, Lift up your heads (2-part) 
Mackinnon-h, I hear along our street 
Mansfield-a, Shepherds rejoice 
McMillan-vh, Where is Jesus born 
Mendelssohn-g, If with all your hearts 

-hn, O for the wings of a dove 
Neidlinger-g, Birthday of a King 

-a, O quiet night 
Parker-o, Jerusalem 
Pflueger-uw, How long wilt Thou 
Rodney-j, Calvary (2-part) 
Speaks-g, In the end of the Sabbath 
Staton-t, There were shepherds 
Sullivan-uw, Father keep us 
Voris-h, When I view the Mother 
Warren-vh, Christmas Morn 

The boys’ and girls’ choirs sang 
eight of their numbers from memory, 
chancel and vesper choirs did twenty- 
five from memory and unaccompanied. 

















Responses 
By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


Associate Editor, Church Department 





In looking over the choir re- 
sponses in various hymnals and service books, one thing is 
clear: the music is mostly very bad. Realizing as I do the real 
difficulty of writing any worthy music in such small confines, 
it seems to me that church services which contain such choral 
interpolations are victims of musical errors of the worst kind. 
Unfortunately, not many choirmasters are sufficiently trained 
to distinguish between the tawdry and music which has at 
least some distinction. 

What is wrong with it? The answer should be obvious to 
any person familiar with the rudiments of musical structure. 
Nearly all these responses designed for use in church services 
resemble most of all an exercise written by a blundering be- 
ginner in a harmony course. Melody must be restricted in 
such music, but it should at least be coherent. Very little of 
the great bulk of music in this category has either decent 
melody or anything but first-month harmonic material. 

To get down to cases, I have before me a typical hymnbook 
less than ten years old, the official hymnal of one of the 
leading Protestant denominations. As music editor there ap- 
pears a man wellknown as an organist and conductor. Just 
how much of older editions of this volume has been retained 
is not known to me; possibly he was forced to accept some 
of the contents of earlier editions. 

Let us look first at some of the commendable responses. I 
list them according to first lines or titles. 


Se ERP NOOEL os utine ccd ankew ied Ippolitoff-Ivanoff 


NE 6ciecSVewieensinsng hte re ear eeeen Palestrina 
PND 5 SR eS Re eee ERE CRCeG KES HERES OOER Plainsong 
NE OE iwinikcsae ss seewsad cer nntnenes Wesley 


Below these is a group of partsong type excerpts largely 
drawn from Victorian composers whose sentimentality and ex- 
ternal attractiveness still appeal to the average member of the 
congregation. I wonder how such a criterion is discovered 
and if this appeal is based upon familiarity and a lack of 
contact with better music! 

Alleluia 


Be CO BE Seicciweeeesesvesennuar Gounod 


err errr emer rr Dykes 
ee err Tr Tr errr Gruber 
MINED eco ékik eee 5 Kia es aim ne Cruickshank 
BRIS cere ie oe kee eee kane ee Cooper 
We give Thee but Thine own ................ Barnby 


The third group of decidedly mediocre quality has little to 
recommend it. There is neither melodic interest nor harmonic 
skill—even elementary blunders occur in some cases. 

Let the words of my mouth................ Baumbach 

Peace I leave with you 


Se er ere ere mere Lysberg 


There is an old rule of composition which should be ap- 
plied to church services. It is the advice that any music- 
setting which does not definitely beautify the words is futile 
and entirely unjustified. Such words are always better recited 
expressively or even in concert than sung to cheap or poor 
music. 

In the present century there has been an ever-increasing 
tendency to adopt some sort of a ritual in all non-liturgical 
churches. This is an encouraging advance insofar as it gives 
music an opportunity. As has been pointed out, the danger 
lies in trying to imitate the musical ventures of Anglican and 
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Episcopal churches of the nineteenth century—practises still 
in vogue in many parishes of these groups. 

My advice to choirmasters is to make a study of the true 
nature of music set for responses. It is far from safe to rely 
upon the contents of hymnals or similar books. Publishers are 
producing these works on the orders of committees that have 
little knowledge of or interest in music as an art. The par- 
ticular book from which these citations are made is quite 
typical, if not even better than the average. 


Richard Keys Biggs 


An organist with two churches, both with two organs 

© It is not unusual for organists to direct the choirs 
and general music program of more than one church, but is 
somewhat unusual for the same organist to serve two churches 
in full capacity in two different communities, each church be- 
ing an important institution. That is the work Mr. Biggs is 
doing for the Blessed Sacrament, Hollywood, and for St. 
Paul’s Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 

St. Paul’s is four years old and “one of the handsomest 
churches in Los Angeles.” Its pastor, Fr. Wm. Blackwell, 
engaged Mr. Biggs to direct the choir four years ago; he now 
has 35 boys and 10 men, with two rehearsals a week. In 
the gallery is a 3m Kilgen, and in a chamber in the nave 
just left of the sanctuary is the old 2m Johnson from the 
former building. Last fall a case for this excellent old John- 
son was carved by H. A. Foth whose family has been doing 
wood-carving for the past four centuries. Mr. Biggs believes 
this is one of the finest little cases in the country; a photo is 
reproduced in these pages. The old Johnson is playable from 
the main 3m console in the gallery and also from a supple- 
mentary 2m console in the front of the church, which controls 
both divisions. 

At Mr. Biggs’ suggestion much work has been done on the 
organs. Some of the gallery Diapasons were gone over, pres- 
sure of the Choir was reduced from 514” to 334”, an old 4’ 
Hutchings Harmonic Flute was found to replace one of the 
4’ gallery flutes with excellent effect, and a Johnson Diapason 
was moved to the gallery Choir, the gallery Diapason being 
moved to the chancel division, so that now Mr. Biggs finds the 
two instruments producing ideal results in the resonant audi- 
torium (seating 800). 

High mass at St. Paul’s is at 9:15, so Mr. Biggs plays the 
complete service and has time to go over to Hollywood where 
high mass comes at 11:00. In Blessed Sacrament, Hollywood, 
to which Mr. Biggs was appointed in 1928, he has a choir of 
25 boys and 15 men, with three rehearsals a week. The 
auditorium is 250’ long, seats 3000, and there are 14 side 
chapels each seating 50; the congregation numbers 8000. 

The organ is a 4-59 Casavant in the rear gallery with an 
Echo Organ 150’ distant. The choir gallery seats 100; the 
organ chambers are unusually roomy. There are two addi- 
tional choir galleries, one on each side of the altar; and 
behind the altar is a one-manual Estey organ playable from 
a console there as well as from the main gallery console. 
The sanctuary seats about 400 and behind the altar is room 
for a choir of 75. 

Mr. Biggs has a studio and choir-room just off the rear 
gallery, in the tower, and there is a second choir-room on the 
opposite side of the gallery for the women’s choir which Mrs. 
Biggs directs. At the altar end of the church are a choir-room, 
room for choir vestments, and two offices for the choirmaster. 

Sunday masses draw congregations of from seven to nine 
thousand each Sunday, from all over the world. “There is 
just as much old-fashioned piety here in Hollywood as you 
will find anywhere.” The church is of the Jesuit order, with 
four resident priests. 

In the tower is a set of “the largest tubular chimes ever 
made,” with low D 16’ long, weighing half a ton. 
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Some day the present concrete surfacing in parts of the 
church will give way to an all-marble interior. 

Incidentally it is properly Grandfather Biggs now, for a 
son has been born to his eldest daughter, Janet. Upon his 
return from France after the first world war, Mr. Biggs 
resumed work in the Jersey suburbs of New York City, soon 
transferred to Brooklyn, later to Queen of All Saints Chapel 
there, and finally to St. Patrick’s, Montreal. He did not re- 
main long in Montreal before receiving a call to Blessed 
Sacrament, and is now master of the music of two splendid 
Catholic churches in the neighboring cities of Hollywood and 
Los Angeles. 


Some Random Thoughts 


A letter from Walter Lindsay 

© It was distinctly an organists’ program, not a 
popular one, that I went to hear the other evening, and 
(though not for that reason) I was a little disappointed. As 
I have so often found to be the case in elaborate organ play- 
ing, when the music is both loud and rapid I have difficulty 
in hearing the details. I hear a grand and noble volume of 
sound, and am conscious that there are rapid figures moving 
through it; but I can’t distinguish what they are; and it can 
hardly be due to a lack of transparency in the texture of the 
registration, since it isn’t only the inner parts that are obscure. 
To me it’s very puzzling—and very annoying. 

I had never heard the Reubke Sonata—just happened so. 
I must confess that it didn’t seem to me as original and strik- 
ing as I had expected. Some fine massive effects; the middle 
section, corresponding to a slow movement, I couldn’t admire, 
somehow ; but to be sure it’s one of those pieces that have to 
be heard several times if they’re to be appreciated. 

Speaking of sonatas, one of my favorite works in this class 
is the Guilmant No. 1. It doesn’t pretend to be very deep or 
soulful, but there isn’t a conventional theme in it, and it’s so 
written that all the details are clear to the ear—the brilliant 
parts almost incredibly so. And that wonderful second move- 
ment, so largely contrapuntal, and yet so poetic and romantic 
(in the best sense) as to its emotional effect, I think just about 
bears away the bell. 

After all, whatever they may say about Guilmant’s music— 
and I can see the many weak points in it—still it always 
SOUNDS, and that’s more than you can say about much of the 
modern writing for organ. In fact, I have heard a lot of this 
modern organ music that didn’t seem to me to be “about 
anything” at all. A few notes here and there, little snippets 
of figures, apparently laid out at random, coming and going 
without any recognizable plan, and so eccentric in their shape 
that they are difficult to recognize when they reappear, and 
so oddly built that they are hardly capable of any thematic 
development, even supposing that the composer wants to use 
it—which in many cases he doesn’t. 

Then there’s another thing: I can’t help feeling that com- 
posers should go a little easy on this modern dissonant har- 
mony when writing for the organ. Things that might do 
well enough in the orchestra or on the piano, where there is 
a certain elasticity in the sound, turn out awfully raw on the 
organ, simply because it’s such a positive instrument (no pun 
intended) ; the sound has to come out in chunks—there’s no 
give-and-take about it. Of course, I belong to another gen- 
eration, and I admit that I’m too old to develop a new technic 
of hearing at my age; but I can’t help feeling that a little 
attention to the medium for which the music is designed is 
not altogether a bad thing. 

There are many things in music about which it is impossible 
to say whether one opinion or the other is correct: modern 
harmony, for instance—it’s a matter of being able to enjoy 
it, or not. But in the matter of adaptability to the means 
employed in performance, this isn’t so: either it’s better to 





STOPS OF WALKER DESIGN 
Stop-tabs of recent design in console of J. W. Walker & Sons organ in the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, London, England. 


consider the character of the instrument, or it isn’t; it’s merely 
a question of fact. For instance, I admire Brahms greatly, 
but I think he’d be a greater man than he is if he had paid 
more attention to his orchestration, and not devoted so much 
time to almost microscopic details of development and 
counterpoint, which cannot be heard at all (I say it deliber- 
ately) no matter how carefully the composer works over these 
small points. The only way to get them is to follow with 
the full score—but we are not supposed to listen with our 
eyes! 


Stop-Tabs by Walker 


Patented by J. W. Walker & Sons Ltd., Ruislip, England 

© To avoid the awkwardness of the extravagantly 
space-consuming stopknobs with which the organ spent its 
infancy, F. P. Walker, one of the directors of J. W. Walker 
& Sons, devised a modified version of the stop-tongue, with 
which all American organists are familiar. In that modified 
form the tongue had an upward-extending apron or dash- 
board at its far end, upon which the stop-name was engraved, 
and which was built onto it at an angle. Stops were put on 
by pressing the tongue down, and off by lifting it again, as. 
in stop-tongue consoles in America; the up-standing apron or 
dash-board served merely to make the engraving easier to. 
read. 

Another director, A. H. Symondson, later suggested the 
angle be eliminated by moulding a suitable material in curved 
or concave form, thus eliminating the crack in which dust 
delighted to lodge in the original stop-tab. In this new form 
the stop-tabs not only present a more attractive appearance but 
they lend themselves somewhat better to the curved stop-jamb 
that is so desirable in organs of better size. 

Stop-Key is the name used by Messrs. Walker, but inasmuch 
as they do not even remotely resemble the keys with which 
an organist is already familiar, 61 of them to each manual, 
a more descriptive name is used in these pages, with apologies 
to Reginald Walker whose cooperation makes this description 
possible. In addition, the Estey Organ Co. in America some 
decades ago did produce a true stop-key, operated by keys, 
not by rocking-tablets, and to avoid confusion in the long 
years of history a distinction is obviously desirable. Incidental- 
ly, can any reader suggest a better name for the device? 

The accompanying photograph shows the Great aand Pedal 
stops of the 3-58 Walker installed in July 1939 in the Cath- 
olic Apostolic Church, London, England; stoplist will be 
found on August 1940 page 245. No data are available as 
to when the stop-tab was first devised, used, and improved, 
but it has appeared in every Walker stop-tongue type of 
console since 1925. 


On Modern ‘Music’ 

© What we need now is heart-raising music, not eyebrow- 
raising music.—MARY ANN MATHEWSON (with apologies 
for quoting). 
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Bach: Harpsichord and Organ 
Phonograph Recordings Reviewed 

© Bach’s Concerto in C for three harpsichords and 
strings, as played by the Manuel & Williamson Harpsichord 
Ensemble, is recorded by Musicraft in album 50, three 12” 
records, 1152, 1153, 1154, $5.00. To have something on 
the sixth side, the Ensemble recorded Rameau’s Les Cyclops. 

The first movement of the Concerto is a Vivace, the title 
applying to the mood rather than tempo of the piece. The 
second movement is an Adagio, and the third an Allegro. The 
point of special interest, for the organ profession, is the em- 
phatic accent and rhythm which mark these harpsichord re- 
cordings, as compared to the lack of these qualities in organ 
playing; yet the keyboard instrument is used in both cases. 
We have a fair idea of what Bach’s organs sounded like, but 
in the harpsichord we have an exact idea. If Bach wrote such 
rhythm into his music for one keyboard instrument, it is hardly 
likely he’d want its total absence in the music he wrote for 
the other. 

Spitta seems to consider this Concerto ‘‘one of the most 
imposing of all Bach’s compositions,” which makes strong 
commendation. Perhaps the harpsichords speak through the 
records more srongly and the strings less strongly than they 
should, but otherwise the album should be considered essential 
to any representative library of great recordings. Not only is 
it music rarely to be heard on the concert platform today, but 
its structure and contrapuntal content are worth hours of study. 
We do not have the decadence of harmony here, but the 
vitality of counterpoint—and at its best. Anyone familiar 
only with Bach as normally heard from the average organ, 
doesn’t know the old gentleman at all. 

In Bach the players, each having real themes of his own 
to play, had to maintain strict tempo, else there would have 
been chaos; but in Rameau’s one-eyed giant there was com- 
plete freedom and the players expect the hearers to use a bit 
of imagination and enjoy the piece as much as they did; it 
doesn’t take much imagination either. It’s a delightful little 
bit of make-believe, all the more charming because resurrected 
from the good old days of 1724 when it was first published. 

The instruments used in recording the album were three 
harpsichords, four violins, and a viola, cello, and bass. 

One of the newest recordings of special interest is Bach's 
Toccata & Fugue in D-minor, the one beginning with the 
flourishes played by the two hands at octaves, and generally 
badly played because so many editions mark it adagio, which 
is promptly misunderstood. It is Victor record, 18,058, $1.00, 
played by E. Power Biggs on the Aeolian-Skinner baroque in 
the Germanic Museum, and one of the best arguments in be- 
half of that type of instrument for this type of music. At 
no point is there any of the scream & screech that is almost 
impossible to eliminate from mixture and top-work; here it is 
all pleasant, agreeable, even delightful; and with perfect 
clarity so far as organ-tone goes, though it is almost impossi- 
ble to develop sufficient staccato to overcome the handicap of 
legato under which the organ and its auditoriums have labored 
for generations. 

Since there is but the one 12” record (two sides) to deal 
with we have space for some of the finer points. Note the 
treatment of the 6th and 7th notes, and again of the last note 
in measure 11. Observe also that the Pedal takes the theme 
beginning at the second half of measure 27, not the first half 
of 28. Mr. Biggs chooses to make the upward arpeggio- 
chords (measures 2 & 10) exceedingly slow affairs, following 
the usual custom; how would it sound if we crashed up on 
them without much loss of rhythm? Bach was trying to write 
nothing more serious than an ear-tickler here. He did it too. 
Delightfully. Another point for close study is Mr. Biggs’ 
phrasing in the middle of measure 6, which had already come, 
though not quite so effectively, in measure 4. 

The Fugue flows along gracefully with much art back of 
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its playing. Note the lefthand phrasing in the second halves 
of measures 45 and 46. It’s the very neat little trick of letting 
a bit of daylight into the music, to give it line, precision, 
emphasis; it takes out the mud & rumble and makes organ 
music live. At measure 61 we have highly-flavored tones of 
such sweetness as a plentiful supply of off-uniscns make possi- 
ble in any organ, and it’s very welcome. Nothing is much 
deadlier than a mono-colored bit of organ music; we must 
frequently get away from the all-Diapason organ effect, even 
in music of the Bach school, or our public will continue to 
get away from us. 

The contrasts starting in measure 67 are made the most of, 
though in other possible places of similar structure Mr. Biggs 
has chosen to ignore the possibilities, as for instance in the 
passage beginning in measure 62 and again that beginning 
in measure 115. Note how carefully the first note is treated 
when the fireworks begin in measure 127 and again in 133. 

The record is not only an attractive piece of music but also 
a superior lesson for anyone wanting to play the Toccata & 
Fugue. Carl Weinrich has also recorded this same work in 
his first Musicraft album of Toccatas, and the two perform- 
ances are quite different; obviously that on the larger Ger- 
manic Museum organ is better because richer. No small 
organ can be satisfactory any more than a small orchestra of 
a dozen players can compare to one of a hundred and ten 
instruments. Some of us have unintentionally sown bad seed 
in this particular; true, we want the small organ perfected, 
and we know a small organ is vastly superior to any sub- 
stitute yet invented. But a real organ must essentially be a 
large organ, or it lacks richness. 

However, this Germanic organ is not painfully small; in 
fact you'll hardly discover the recording has been made under 
such limitations unless something else brings the thought to 
mind first. Certainly the recording is worth all the space 
given it here, and a lot more to any organist who still earns 
money by playing the organ anywhere.—T.S.B. 


Music Manuscript by Typewriter 


® George E. Turner used his music-typewriter to copy the 24 
pages (7x10 print-size) of his new anthem, ‘Easter Morning,” 
which was then photographically reproduced (presumably by 
photostatic process) to make 500 copies for use in the sunrise 
service on Forest Lawn, Glendale, Calif., which, said the news- 
paper, 51,000 persons attended. Mr. Turner spent three days 
typewriting the original. The photostatically reproduced copy 
is easy to read and better than any normal hand-written manu- 
script. The original typewritten manuscript is even better, 
and almost as good as the normal printed copy of music. A 
six-page anthem (6x8 print-size) costs an average of $5.00 
for 50 copies, including paper, ink, stencils for mimeograph, 
and any other necessary supplies. Says Mr. Turner: “Of 
course one has to learn to operate the typewriter correctly— 
no mean task.” The machine costs around $150.00. It has 
92 characters and writes both music and text on a perfectly 
blank piece of paper. In reproducing copies by mimeograph 
the chief expense, in time and money, is the first copy; if 
50 copies can be thus gotten for five dollars, a hundred or 
two hundred copies should hardly cost more than a dollar 
more, and very little time. 


Radio Against AsCap? 

© Responding to the information that churches are granted 
free use of AsCap music, for broadcasting over any station 
anywhere, providing only there be no commercial advertising 
on the church’s broadcast program, a T.A.O. reader whose 
church regularly broadcasts its services went to his radio station 
for their consent, “‘and they came forth with a very emphatic 
No!” Which makes it apparent that at least one radio station 
is definitely boycotting AsCap, not merely refusing to buy. 
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Music 


Were I but given one wish to choose, 
All else on earth but mine to lose, 

I should ask for eternal enjoyment 

Of music and song,—a soul's contentment. 


Would'st thou forget of all thy years 
The past regret and future tears? 

List then to the music of thy fair one, 
Wafting outward, floating tone on tone! 


Music! What charms begets the simplest lay 
when sung! 

Hindoo or Persian, or Arabian shiek, 

Roman, Teuton, or cultured Greek, 

Child or father, mother, brothers, 

Envious foes or fondest lovers,— 

Music speaks to all,—an universal tongue. 


A poet might live for age on age, 

Increasing with each,—a poetic sage— 

His rhythmic purity, his sentimental light, 

Of all attainable grandeur—the utmost height 
He may reach at last in sublimest flight, 

But the best of his best would but hollow be 
When compared to music’s grand ectasy. 


There’s naught on earth save the harmony 

Of music’s grand’st chorus rising heavenly 

That can the soul's sublimest ardor tell 

Of hopes and aspirations, that no middle flight 
doth soar, 

Or tell the human heart's deep misery and 
inward war, 

Ranging upward high as heaven, downward, 
deep as hell! 


No child so poor as that which may not hear a 
mother's lullaby; 

No Croesus richer than the babe who hears it 
constantly! 

No feeling tender, but music may that heart- 
string sound, 

No inspiration grand, but harmony hath beside 
it soared, 

No mirth, no gaiety, but music gives a jolly 
round, 

No sorrow or despair, but music lends a 
sympathetic chord; 

It knows the scale of human harpstrings all, 

A scale as grand as grandest organ’s call, 

Oh Music, with thee there’s naught compares— 
that can compare at all! 

—Wm. T. Chantland, 1895 


Some AsCap Incidents 

® AsCap in its own publicity announcements has said that 
churches would be granted free use of AsCap music if such 
broadcasting, done by churches and similar institutions, was 
not done for profit. Presumably that means that the pro- 
grams must not be sponsored by an ‘advertiser,’ to use a good 


word in a cheap sense. A reader informs T.A.O. that he ~ 


requested such permission and AsCap refused to answer his 
repeated requests. T.A.O. wrote AsCap about it and re- 
ceived no answer. Now another reader says that the AsCap 
stipulation goes even so far as to say that the telephone lines 
carrying the broadcast from the church to the station must 
not be paid for. Does that seem quite reasonable? Says our 
correspondent: “We have to pay for the use of the radio and 





I as yet have found no churches in our territory which do not 
have to pay the radio station to broadcast their services.” 
The reader wants to know if any churches anywhere are broad- 
casting their services without paying for the telephone lines 
or the broadcasting time. Can any readers report? 








SOMETHING UNIQUE 
All manual accessories above respective keys; built bv F, Rothwell in 1912 
for 1689 Renatus Harris organ, St. James, Piccadilly, London. 


An Annoymous Critique 
By AN ORGANIST 


Anonymously published but not so written, for everybody's benefit 

© I had the same difficulty that I so often have, 
namely that in the rapid passages, more especially when the 
organ was loud, there was a great lack of definition. One 
would be conscious of a great whirling of notes, but the 
general effect was that of blocks of chords succeeding each 
other, with a sort of ‘‘frantic whirligig of mosquitoes’’ sur- 
rounding them. I supposed I have been spoiled by listening 
to the orchestra for so many years; but the one thing I cannot 
stand is a lack of clearness. When a composer puts down 
some notes he means them to reach the ear and mind of the 
hearer. 

The modern number was pretty poor. It gave me the idea 
of someone struggling to write a piece in the dissonant idiom, 
just by main strength. It was scratchy in harmony, and be- 
sides, rhythmically it was one of these “stop and start” pieces. 

In the Canon by Schumann there was not enough contrast 
between the two hands—the theme and its reply were too 
much alike. I heard Guilmant play it nearly fifty years ago 
and I can still call it to mind; it was fanciful, witty. And 
that brings up another thing I object to in modern people, 
both composers and players. They seem to have no sense 
of humor. They take themselves so darned seriously. For 
example, another of the modern pieces had a title meaning 
graceful and cheerful, but its music belied its title, for it was 
neither. There are two things about modern music which 
stick out like a sore thumb: 

In the first place, the modern idiom on the organ has to 
be handled much more carefully than either composers or 
players seem to realize. Impressionistic harmony may go well 
enough on the piano with its swiftly-vanishing overtones, or 
for the orchestra where the distribution of the notes of a 
chord can be toned down among the various instruments. But 
the organ is so positive. The sound, whether loud or soft, 
comes out in such chunks that every dissonance is rubbed into 
you till it brings out goose-pimples. 

And the other thing is that dissonant harmony is no good 
for voices. I doubt whether it ever will be, since the singers 
cannot find their way about in it. When you hear it there are 
always spots where no one can tell whether it is meant that 
way or whether the voices are wandering a little from the 
pitch. 
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Gaston M. Dethier 


American Composers: Sketch No. 55 

@ Mr. Dethier was born April 
18, 1875, in Liege, Belgium; had his 
grammar-schooling there, and then en- 
tered the Liege Conservatory, graduat- 
ing at the age of 17 with the gold medal 
in piano, gold medal by acclamation in 
organ, and first prize in fugue. 

Upon graduation thus in 1892 he 
toured as concert pianist, playing as 
soloist with various orchestras. Some- 
what over a year later he visited Paris 
and played the organ for Guilmant who 
was instrumental in diverting the 
young man’s attention from piano to 
organ, recommending him to succeed 
Bruno Oscar Klein as organist of St. 
Francis Xavier Church, New York 
City, arriving for that purpose in 1894. 

In America his reputation as an or- 
ganist was soon established, and in 
1907 he withdrew permanently from 
church work to join the faculty of the 
Institute of Musical Art, New York, 
and devote himself to organ recital 
work, 

His first church position was that of 
St. Jacques, Liege, won in open com- 
petition at the age of 11. His only 
position today is that of head of the 
organ department and teacher of ad- 
vanced piano pupils in the Institute of 
Musical Art. He became an Ameri- 
can citizen in 1916. 

Published organ works: 

Album Leaf (j. 1902) 
Allegro Appassionato (j. 1919) 
Allegro Gioioso (j. 1917) 
Andante Cantabile (j. 1899) 
Andante Grazioso (j. 1899) 
Aria (j. 1899) 

Ave Maria (j. 1902) 
Barcarolle (j. 1900) 

Cantilene Pastorale (j. 1899) 
Caprice—The Brook (j. 1905) 
Christmas (j. 1902) 

Elegy (j. 1902) 

Festal Prelude (j. 1903) 
Gavotte (g. 1910) 

Impromptu (j. 1900) 
Intermezzo (j. 1910) 

Lied (j. 1900) 

Menuet (j. 1905) 

Nocturne (j. 1904) 

Passacaglia (j. 1899) 

Pastoral Scene (j. 1900) 
Pensee Printaniere (j. 1908) 
Prelude Em (j. 1899) 
Procession Solennelle (j. 1908) 
Reverie (j. 1910) 

Scherzo (j. 1904) 

Variations on Christmas Carol (j.1899) 

There are also in print compositions 
for Catholic choirs. The first pieces 
were published in 1899, the last in 
1919. Passcaglia won the 1897 M.T. 
N.A. prize. Again this column departs 
from its custom and gives some com- 
ments on the music. 

Allegro Appassionato is a brilliant 
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Gaston M. Dethier 


and difficult bit in modern mood which 
many of the better organists should be 
using, especially in their services. 

Allegro Gioioso is in jig style, good 
for the recital program. 

Andante Cantabile is a melodic bit, 
the melody in the pedal; good for ser- 
vice use, as is also Aria. 

Ave Maria is tuneful and attractive 
in the best sense; Barcarolle is along 
the same order, though with more 
simple and obvious devices. 

Caprice—The Brook is one of the 
finest concert pieces for any organist 
with imagination and an appreciation 
of the beautiful and picturesque; play it 
like a brook, not like a storm on the 
Atlantic. 

Christmas is one of the finest pieces 
for a Christmas morning prelude; it’s 
based on Christmas tunes with which 
everyone is familiar. Not at all easy. 

Gavotte is fine for concert diversion ; 
rhythmic, melodic, simple. Like a page 
out of the past. 

Impromptu is melodic with an ar- 
peggio accompaniment, classic and re- 
served, yet beautiful music none the 
less. 

Intermezzo has a_ graceful tune. 
rhythmic pedal, and genuine charm. 

Lied is another piece with a real 
melody, not a gushy one, and simple 
but ornamental accompaniment. 

Menuet is in the style of Handel, 
graceful and rhythmic, with no other 
aim than to make attractive music in 
that pattern. 

Passacaglia is worthy of attention 
rather than neglect; it escapes the Bach 
pattern and thereby stands apart from 
all the other attempts at this form. 

Pensee Printaniere is graceful and 
rhythmic. 

Prelude begins pp and rises to a 
grand climax; excellent for service use. 
Not at all easy. 
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Scherzo is another of the world’s fin- 
est concert pieces, with the aim to fur- 
nish just that type of music. The sug- 
gested registration is hopeless but give 
it color and daintiness instead and you'll 
have a masterpiece. 

Mr. Dethier will probably not supply 
any further organ pieces, but some of 
those in the list are gems that should 
be in every repertoire, while a surpris- 
ingly large number of the others are 
surprisingly good. A few are unfit for 
church use because they're so distint- 
ly concert music — Caprice, Scherzo, 
Gavotte. All the others commented on 
here are excellent for church, and are 
no more antiquated than any piece of 
thoroughly good music ever becomes; 
fortunately they have no trace of the 
stretch & strain that is so apparent in so 
much of the music being written today. 

All are published by J. Fischer & 
Bro. with the exception of the Gavotte 
by G. Schirmer Inc., as indicated. 


je 
ANDERSON, IND. 
First METHODIST CHURCH 
M. P. Moller Inc. 
Dedicated, Sept. 15, 1940. 
Recitalist, Mallory W. Bransford 
V-21. R-23. S-39. B-17. P-1573. 
PEDAL 5”: V-2. R-2. S-6. 
16 DIAPASON 44w 
BOURDON 44sw 
Gedeckt (S) 


8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Gedeckt (S) 
GREAT 5”: V-3. R-3. S-7. 


EXPRESSIVE (with Choir) 

8 DIAPASON 61 
Melodia (C) 
Dulctana (C) 

4 Geigendiapason (C) 
Flute d’ Amour (C) 


2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 
2 FIFTEENTH 61 
SWELL 5”: V-7. R-9. S-11. 


16 Lieblichgedeckt 

8 DIAPASON 85 
L.GEDECKT 97sw16’ 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
Diapason 
Lieblichgedeckt 

2 Lieblichgedeckt 
III MIXTURE 183 


> 


12-15-17 
8 TRUMPET 73 
OBOE 73 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 3”: V-5: R35. Ss. 
8 GEIGENDIA. 85m 


MELODIA 73w 
DULCIANA 85m 
4 FLUTE D’AMOUR 73sw 


Dulciana 

2 2/3 Dazulctana 

2 Dulciana 

8 CLARINET 73r 
Tremulant 
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ECHO 5”: V-4. R-4. S-7. 
Plays from Great and Choir 
8 ROHRFLOETE 73sw 
MUTED VIOLIN 1/3t 73 
V. CELESTE tc 1/3t 61 
4 Robhrfloete 
Muted Violin 
8 VOX HUMANA 61 
CHIMES A-F' 21 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 25: 
G-8-4. S-8-4. C. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. E. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Ch. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. E. 
Combons 33: P-6. G-6. S-6. C-6. 
E-3. Tutti-6. 
Crescendos 4: GC. S. E. Register. 
Reversibles 2:_ G-P. Full-Organ. 
Tutti cancel. 
Percussion: 
Blower: 


Ped.: 


Deagan. 
Kinetic. 


Fischer-Morgan Nuptials 

® Joseph A. Fischer, secretary of J. Fischer 
& Bro., and Virginia N. Morgan were mar- 
ried June 19 in the Cathedral Chapel, Los 
Angeles; they returned to New York last 
month. 

Bethuel Gross 

®@ won the Ph. D. degree June 14 in North- 
western University, for his thesis on Modern 
Organ Literature. Dr. Gross is organist of 
St. James Methodist, Chicago. 

Dr. Henry F. Seibert 

®@ appeared in Town Hall, New York, as 
concert organist May 11 and June 3 and 22. 
Organ Scholarships 

©@ The Guilmant Organ School, New York, 
announces free scholarships for organ study 
through funds provided by Mrs. Elsie Carl 
Smith and the Lucy Stella Schieffelin estate; 
full details from the School, 12 West 12th 
St., New York. 








Louis F. Mohr 


& Company 


Organ Maintenance 
2899 Valentine Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
NIGHT AND DAY 
Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 


ELECTRIC ACTION INSTALLED 
HARPS — CHIMES — BLOWERS 


An Organ Properly Maintained 











Means Better Music 


For the ADVANCEMENT of the ORGAN WORLD 


OLEAN, N. Y. 
ST. STEPHEN’S EPISCOPAL 
Austin Organs Inc. 


Organist, Harriet Lange 
Installation, Spring of 1941 


V-23. R-26. S-35. B-11. P-1833. 
PEDAE 5”: V-1. Rel. S-7: 
16 DIAPASON 56wm 
Principal Flute (G) 
Gamba (S) 
8 Diapason 
Principal Flute (G) 
4 Diapason 
16 Trumpet (S) 
GREAT 5”: V-6. R-7. S-7. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 73 
PRIN. FLUTE 85wm16’ 
GEMSHORN 73 
4 OCTAVE 73 
NIGHT HORN 73m 
II GRAVE MIXTURE 122 
12-15 
8 CHIMES pf 21 
SWELL 5”: V-10. R-12. §S-15. 
16 GAMBA 85m 
8 VIOLIN DIA. 73 
GEDECKT 73wm 
Gamba 
VOIX CELESTE 61m 
4 PRINCIPAL 73 
ROHRFLOETE 73m 
Gamba 
2 2/3 NASARD 61 
2 Rohrfloete 
Ill MIXTURE 183 
15-17-19 
16 Trumpet 
8 TRUMPET 97116’ 
OBOE 73r 
4 Trumpet 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 5”: V-6. R-6. S-6. 
8 ORCH. FLUTE 73wm 
VIOLA 73m 
DOLCE CONIQUE 73m 
DOLCE CELESTE 61m 
4 SILVER FLUTE 73m 
8 CLARINET 73r 


Tremulant 











Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


800 SCHWEHM BUILDING 
' ATLANTIC CITY 











COUPLERS 24: 


Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4. 

Gt.: G-16-8-4. §-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 

Sw.: S-16-8-4. 

Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Crescendos 3: S. C. Register. 
Combons 36: P-4. G-8. S-8. C-8. 

Tutti-8. 

Manual combons control Pedal Organ 
optionally. 
Reversibles 4: G-P. S-P. C-P. Full- 

Organ. 

Tutti Cancel. Austin’s patented 


canceler-bars, one over each group of 
stop-tongues. 

In addition to the Chimes provided 
for there is provision for one additional 
register on the Swell. 


Percussion: Deagan. 
Blower: Orgoblo. 
" 


Neatest Trick of the Weak 

@ Writes William G. Robertson of Wil- 
mington, N.C., “Here is another picture to 
see what’s wrong with it. There are no 
reeds involved in it, but it strikes my 
funny-bone.” Taken from the front-cover 
of the Hammond Times, the picture shows 
a young man playing an electrotone, with a 
young lady admiring the results; but on the 
music-rack is a copy of a piano duet, The 
Cossacks Ride By. Says Mr. Robertson, “I 
have on occasion played a piano duet, grade 
one or so, as a piano solo to impress my 
very young pupils, so maybe the young man, 
with the assistance of the resources of the 
#$%%&*!! (mustn’t say the naughty 
word!) is able to play the duet as a solo. 
I don’t know. But I get a grin out of it. 
Maybe you do too, and goodness knows 
these are days to get all the fun of little 
things, because life tends more to be grim 
and grimy than grin and grinny.” 








Organ Maintenance 


Rebuilding — _ Repairs 
Additions — Tuning 
Organ Chimes 
Amplified Tower Chimes 


Yearly Maintenance Contracts 


Courteous and Dependable 
Pipe Organ Service 


by Factory-Trained Experts 


Chester A. Raymond 


Organ Builder 


176 Jefferson Rd. — Princeton, N. J. 
PHONE 935 
































Maintenance 





Gustav F. Dourinc 


INVITES DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 


Rebuilding — Modernizing 
Tonal Reconstruction 


Address: G. F. Dohring 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Paul Ambrose 

@ died June 1 of heart trouble. He was 
born Oct. 11, 1868, in Hamilton, Ontario, 
finished grammar-schooling there and turned 
to music, studying with his father, Dudley 
Buck, Kate Chittenden, and Bruno Oscar 
Klein. In 1886 he became organist of Madi- 
son Avenue Methodist, New York, trans- 
ferred to St. James Methodist in 1890, and 
in 1917 went to the First Presbyterian, Tren- 
ton, N.J., from which he retired in 1933 
when the church desired to abandon the 
quartet-choir idea and develop a volunteer 
chorus along more modern lines. Shortly 
after this change he returned to Hamilton 
where he died. 

He married Naomi Lambe in 1905 and 
the couple had three children. From 1903 
to 1917 he was professor of music in the 
New Jersey State Normal School. 

Mr. Ambrose is chiefly known in the mus- 
ic world for his anthems and songs, some of 
which have long been popular; there are 
several hundred such works and the reader 
will find some of them listed in an article 
about him in August 1934 T.A.O. 

He is survived by his widow and three 
children. 

Seth Colgrove Clark 

®@ died June 19 in Buffalo, N.Y., aged 77. 
He had been organist of Trinity Episcopal 
for almost forty years. 

Dr. Tali Esen Morgan 

® died June 30 at his home in Asbury Park, 
N.J., after a long illness. He was born Oct. 
28, 1858, in South Wales, and came to 
America with his family in 1877, settling in 
Scranton, Pa. where he maried Mary J. 
Jones in 1881. Community-singing was his 
heritage from Wales and in that field he 
made his name in America. He was natural- 
ly socially-minded and founded the National 
Association of Organists, later being a prime- 
mover behind the organization of the New 
York Musicians Club. 

In Scranton he founded the International 
Correspondence Schools of Music and did 
much choral directing. In 1900 he went to 
Ocean Grove, N.J., to rehearse a large chor- 
us which Walter Damrosch was to conduct, 
and from then on for many years was identi- 
fied with the music of the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium where later was installed one of 
the first famous organs of Robert Hope- 
Jones. Temple University, Philadelphia, 
gave him the Mus.Doc. degree. 

When the music program of Ocean Grove 
finally played out he moved to New York 
and held positions in various Methodist 
churches in and around the City, directing 
as large choruses as his name & fame en- 
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abled him to assemble. He taught voice and 
is said to have been the first teacher of sev- 
eral prominent vocalists. To his peculiar 
talents, the size of the chorus was perhaps 
the important feature, and in fact that mis- 
placed emphasis has by no means lost its 
damaging effects in contemporary church- 
music practises. 

Upon his retirement from active music 
«work he returned to Ocean Grove’s twin- 
city, Asbury Park, where he died. He is 
survived by two sons and three daughters. 
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The Hinson Choir 
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The Hinson Memorial Baptist Church 
Portland, Oregon 
LAUREN B. SYKES, A.A.G.O. 
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Long Beach, California 
William Ripley Dorr, Director 
Current and forthcoming motion 
picture releases: 
| "Men of Boys’ Town"—"New Wine" 
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John H. Wick 

© son of John F. Wick of the Wicks Organ 
Co. died in the hospital in Belleville, IIl., 
July 4, after an accident the day before when 
a car, wrongly attempting to pass another, 
crashed into his car before he could get off 
the road far enough, turned it over several 
times, fatally injured him, slightly bruised 
Mrs. Wick, but left their ten-months old son 
safely in the car without injury. Mr. Wick 
was born June 23, 1912, in Highland, IIl., 
graduated from Quincy College, and was al- 
ready making rapid progress in the Wicks 
factory of which it was anticipated he would 
some day be the head. Fuller details of his 
career are promised for our next issue. 


Paderewski 

@ died June 29 in his hotel suite in New 
York City. He was born Nov. 6, 1860, 
in Kurilovka, Poland, then part of Russia, 
of well-educated and fairly prosperous 
parents, both of whom were soon sentenced 
to Siberian exile for political reasons. His 
early music teachers did not seem to make 
much progress with him, yet he appeared in 
‘concert’ at the age of 12, was heard by 
Count Chodkiewicz and sent to Warsaw 
Conservatory. 

In 1879 he married Antonina Kersak, by 
whom he had an invalid son; she died in 
1880. A few years later Helena Modjeska, 
actress, gave a joint public appearance with 
him to raise funds for his study with 
Leschetizky. In 1887 he began his march 
toward fame, first in Vienna, a year later 
in Paris. By 1897 such was his income 
that he could buy an estate overlooking Lake 
Geneva in Switzerland. In 1899 he married 
again, Helena Gorska who died in 1934. 

His debut in America was Nov. 17, 1894, 
in New York, and the tour that season in- 
cluded 117 recitals in three months, with a 
new high in income for concert artists. 
He is said to have earned $2500. a concert 
in America the next season and to have 
grossed close to two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. His twentieth and last American tour 
was made in 1939, with 20 engagements 
filled before a mild heart attack immediately 
prior to his New York concert forced the 
cancellation of that and the remaining en- 
gagements. 

Realizing the enormous good or ill that 
can come to all men, artists included, through 
politics, he became premier of the freed 
Poland in 1919, was double-crossed by poli- 
ticians before the end of the year, as all 
honest men are nowadays, and retired. 

In 1897 Paderewski set up a fund for tri- 
ennially awarding three prizes totalling a 
thousand dollars to American composers. 
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The final months of his life found him 
accepting the presidency of the exiled Polish 
Parliament, Jan. 22, 1940; in September he 
decided to return to America, intending to 
spend his days on his ranch in California; 
Nov. 6, 1940, he arrived in New York; in 
March 1941 he went to Florida, returning 
to New York on May 1, making his head- 
quarters in the Hotel Buckingham. 

Thanks to modern corporations the art of 
Paderewski still lives. Victor has a library 
of recordings and issued a special anniversary 
album (M-748, $4.50) last year, but choicest 
among his recordings is still his own Noc- 
turne in B-flat, Op. 16, No. 4, on Victor 
74,765, made in his prime and best fitting 
Dr. Mason’s tribute to him: 

“An artist by the grace of God, a phen- 
omenal and inspired player, and, like all 
persons of large natural gifts, a simple, 
gracious and loving character.” 

His body will ultimately be returned to 
Warsaw for interment but present plans are 
for his heart to bé removed and kept per- 
manently in America. In the meantime, to 
show America’s respect and affection, his 
body is to rest in Arlington Cemetery, Wash- 
ington D.C—a mark of honor bestowed 
only once before in history to one not a 
citizen. 





Dr. Roy Harris 
®@ has been appointed to the music faculty 
of Cornell University, teaching composition. 


Harold S. Shapero 

® of Newton, Mass., was awarded $1000. 
prize by the American Academy in Rome 
for his Nine-Minute Overture for orchestra 
and a String Quartet. Awards for study in 
Rome are temporarily abandoned. 


Paul N. Haggard & Co. 


@ Mr. Haggard reports the following recent 
installations handled by his organization, 
three of them for Kilgen Associates: 
Oklahoma City: St. Francis Assisi. 
Stillwater: Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
Tulsa: B. E. Bond residence. 
Tulsa: Paul N. Haggard & Co., studio. 
Woodward: First Presbyterian. 
All the foregoing are 2m_ instruments. 
Recent overhaulings include: 
Bristow: First Methodist, 2m Kilgen. 
Oklahoma City: KWY Radio Station, 4m 
Kilgen. 
Tulsa: 
Kilgen. 
Tulsa: First Baptist, 3m Skinner. 
Wellington, Kans.: First Methodist, 2m 
Kilgen. 


Boston Avenue Methodist, 4m 
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Replacing the old edifice destroyed by the 
hurricane of 1937, the new First Church of 
Christ, Congregational, in Glastonbury, Conn. 
(established 1692), reflects the colonial atmos- 
phere of this old New England town. 

A new organ powered by a Spencer 3 horse- 
power Orgoblo provides the most modern 
musical appointments and will insure the tra- 
ditional musical background for years to come. 

Spencer Orgoblos are made of metal and 
are free from annoying vibrations, wind surges 
and noise. Compact, inexpensive and easy to 
install, there is a size for every service, from 
the '/g horse-power ORGOBLO for home 
organs to the mammoth 100 horse-power units 
used on the largest organs in the world. 






THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Triplicate Chapel 

@ The new court-house and prison replacing 
the old Tombs in New York City was for- 
mally opened June 30. The prison con- 
tains a chapel on the eleventh floor, with a 
revolving chancel in three sections, one 
each for Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
services. 


Pedal Study Materials 

@ A reader asks for a book for improving 
his pedal technic. We asked one of the 
world’s great experts in pedaling what he 
used in his teaching and he replied: ‘The 
only pedal-study book which I have used 
occasionally is Nilsson’s. I seem to find 
enough study material in the many problems 
which arise in pieces studied by pupils.” 
Thanks to Carl Weinrich for that. 


Hooray! 

@ It was probably a painful task, but none 
the less an organist included Johnston’s very 
lovely (and exceedingly simple) Evensong 
on his recital program, along with Simonds’ 
Dies Irae, Hindemith’s Andantino, Moore's 
Dirge and the customary Franck, Tourne- 
mire, Maleingreau, et al. The hero? He 
was married in Columbia University Chapel 
to a program of all-Bach. And he played 
this program for the Cornell Club of Roch- 
ester and the local A.G.O. His name: Rich- 
ard T. Gore (but we don’t want the Guild 
to excommunicate him for doing this public 
service to a music-hungry world so largely 
deprived of an element of simple beauty on 
the proverbial free public organ recital pro- 
gram). 


Recitals in England 
® The way the British conduct themselves 
in these barbarous days is a marvel. Organ- 
building is curtailed but not stopped, and 
recitals are still being played. A reader 
sends two programs by Dr. R. Tustin Baker 
played March 14 and 21 in Sheffield 
Cathedral: 
*Karg-Elert, Sleepers Wake 
Franck, Prelude-Fugue- Variation 
Davies, Solemn Melody 
Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm* 
Howells, Psalm Prelude 
Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 
*Purcell, Two Trumpet Tunes 
Franck, Fantasia 
C. L. Williams, Chime of Gloucester 
Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm* 
Bossi, Scherzo 
Smart, Postlude D 

Note that the Britishers, in spite of the 


barbarism Germans and Italians have 
stamped themselves with, still use their 
music. 


Indianapolis Symphony 
® under the baton of Fabien Sevitzky in- 
cluded the following American compositions 
on his current programs: 
Eppert, Escapade, Op. 68 
Gershwin, Concerto F 
Taylor, Through the Looking-Glass 
Schaefer, Forest Scene 
McDonald, Three aramaic Poems 

And this all-American program: 
Hadley, Alma Mater Overture 
Foote, Aria for Strings 
Griffes, Kubla Khan Pleasure Dome 
Cesana, Negro Heaven 
Gershwin, Porgy & Bess selection 
Gershwin, Rhapsody in Blue 
Fuleihan, Invocation to Isis 
Van Vactor, Overture to Comedy No. 2 
Foote, Aria & Fugue 

The March 28 program booklet listed 
the complete repertoire for the season, with 
a separate supplementary list to cross-index 
the American compositions used; there were 
24 Americans, 31 compositions, including 9 
world-premieres. 
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Edith E. Sackett 


@ directed nine choirs in a memorized 
junior-choir festival June 1 in Westminster 
Presbyterian, Youngstown, Ohio, and gave 
an address on junior-choir work; the juniors 
sang: 

Bach’s “O Savior sweet” 

Holler’s ‘Lead us heavenly Father’ 
Kountz’s “Prayer of Norwegian child” 
Ebeling’s “All this night” 

Dickinson’s “Joseph’s Lovely Garden” 
Franck’s ‘‘Lord’s Prayer” 

Gluck’s “Gracious Savior’ 

Bortniansky’s ‘“‘Praise and adore” 

May 25 her work in junior-choir instruc- 
tion was exemplified by her pupils in a 
junior-choir festival in the Music Shed, Nor- 
folk, Conn., directed by Hans Vigeland, 22 
choirs participating. The choirs sang: 
Bach’s “‘O Savior sweet” 

Humperdinck’s “Prayer” 

Trad. “Ye watchers and ye holy ones” 
Parry's “Jerusalem” 

Dickinson's ‘‘Joseph’s Lovely Garden” 
Gluck’s “Gracious Savior’ 

Grieg’s “Jesus blest Redeemer’ 

Franck’s “O Lord most holy” 

Passaic Choir Festival 

@ With M. Searle Wright as guest or- 
ganist, Mary Ann Mathewson presented the 
following festival program June 22 in the 
First Presbyterian, Passaic, N.J.: 

Clokey, Canyon Walls 

Noble, Summer Idyll 

Clokey, Dripping Spring 

Clokey, Little Red Lark 

The hour cometh, Davies 

Song in Praise, Nagler 

God of the dew, Whitmer 

Silesian Folksong, ar.Christiansen 

Light of God, Humperdinck 

Heavens resound, Beethoven 

Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain 

Psalm 150, Franck 

Mulet, Thou Art the Rock 

All Miss Mathewson’s choirs participated: 
Chimers Club of 6, Junior Choir 30, Inter- 
mediate 15, Chapel Choir 25, Chancel Choir 
36. The Church is Gothic, with two tran- 
sept galleries and another in the narthex. 
Junior Choir was located in one transept 
gallery, Intermediate in the other, Chapel 
Choir (highschool boys & girls) in the nar- 
thex gallery, Chancel Choir in the chancel. 
All choirs moved to the chancel for the final 
anthem (Franck). 

The program last year centered on Chris- 








- Setting New Standards 
of Fine Performance 


It is only natural that organists 
find a renewed enthusiasm for 
cathedral chimes music when they 
first hear and play the newest 
Chimes. 


Maas Vast improve- 
ments in control of sustained 
notes and damper action—along 
with other  refine- 
ments. Superior tone 
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tian liturgy; this year the theme was God 

in nature. Junior and Chancel choirs did 

Nagler; Junior, Intermediate, and Chapel, 

Whitmer; Junior, Intermediate, and Chancel, 

the Silesian; Intermediate the Humperdinck; 

Chancel the Beethoven; all united for 

Franck. 

Guilmant Organ School 

® Following is the program for the 40th 

annual commencement, June 3: 

Gigout, Toccata, played by 
Dodson. 

Bonnet, Concert Variations, by Harry Ro- 
maine Thurber. 

Widor, 2: Pastorale, by Marjorie Frisbie 
Stewart. 

Bach, Fugue Gm, by Gertrude Wesch. 

Widor, 5: Toccata, by Lydia R. Lockridge, 
postgraduate. 

Whitlock, Son. Cm: Mvt. 1, by Frances 
Elizabeth Merritt, postgraduate. 

Bach, Son. 5: Mvt. 1, by Helen Beverly 
McLaughlin, postgraduate. 

Widor, 6: Mvt. 1, by Lester Willard Beren- 
broick, postgraduate. 
Herbert Walton of the class of 1939 

played the prelude, and Sophy M. Koch ’39 

the postlude. 


Howard  T. 
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Dr. Horace Alden Miller 


® was honored by Lloyd Oakland’s presen- 
tation of a service in the First Methodist, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, May 18, in which Dr. 
Miller’s compositions were featured. The 
program: 

“Lord is in His holy temple” 

“Evening Song of Praise’ 

Hymntune Fantasia 

“Steal Away” 

Were You There 


Hornpipe on Battleship 

@ “If the crew of the U.S.S. North Caro- 
lina wants to perform the Sailor's Hornpipe,” 
says a publicity announcement from Con- 
stance Hope Associates, “they can now do 
so,” for, continues the story, the good ship 
has installed a Hammond electrotone. Why 
not tune it up with the loudest possible 
amplifiers and thus drive the attacking enemy 
away ? 


One Reviewer to Another 

® You did a good job with the review of 
the Sowerby Toccata; not even I could tell 
what you thought or meant.—ROLAND 
DIGGLE. 
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A new small console and organ, designed in the 
modern manner, is just being completed at the 
Wicks headquarters. If you are interested in 
advance information concerning this model, 


kindly send in your request. 
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TONALLY STYLED 


TO Satisfy... ! 


Wicks Organs withstand the 
most careful scrutiny of 
authorities on organ design, 
construction and voicing. 


In the light of critical observ- 
ance, each instrument shows 
fine artistry in voicing and me- 
ticulous, indeed, almost affec- 
tionate care in construction— 
even to the smallest detail. 


If your church is considering 
buying a new pipe organ, the 
instrument purchased should 
give you all of the qualities 
found in a Wicks Organ. In 
short—that means your choice 
will be a Wicks—for you will 
find no greater value anywhere. 
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MUSICALE 


Church and Concert Compositions 


® MARGARETHE HOKANSON 
Armory, Duluth, Minn. 
Nordic Choral Ensemble 

Mozikrod, Nordic Song 

Italian, Song of Pilgrim 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 
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Handel, A Summer Carol 

Bach, Spirit also helpeth us 

Leontovich, Bell Song 

ar.Weidig, Oft in the stilly night 

English, May-Day Carol 

Foster, Jeanie with the light brown 

German, Du du liegst mir in herzen 

Luvaas, Jeg lagde mig saa si dig 

Swedish, Ring Dans 

Bellman, Om Haga 

Sibelius, Pastorale 

Lie, Snow 

Grieg, Song Without Words 
The Ensemble is an adult chorus of 32 

mixed voices. 

@ ARTHUR LESLIE JACOBS 
First Congregational, Los Angeles 
Festival of Modern Music 

Bartok, Six Dances in Bulgarian Rhythm for 
piano. 

Lockwood, “Suffer little children,” and 
“Arise and be not afraid,”’ chorus. 

Willan, “Rise up my love,” chorus. 

Morton, “Psalm 150,” chorus. 

Hindemith, Sonata for Trumpet and Piano. 

Lynn, “Hem and Haw,” chorus. 

Ives, Son.2: Hawthorne Mvt., piano. 

Poulenc, Concerto for Organ, Strings, Tim- 
pani. 

*Martin, Processional for Organ and Piano. 

Shostakovitch, String Quartet, Op. 49. 

Holst, ‘Psalm 86,” ‘Psalm 148,” chorus. 

Sowerby, Chaconne for Tuba and Piano. 

Two jazz-band selections. 

Harris, Chorale for Strings. 

Schuman, “This is Our Time,” cantata for 
chorus with accompaniment arranged for 
organ and two pianos. 

“Neither the music nor the presentations 
of this festival necessarily represent the view 
of either Mr. Jacobs or of the choir... . 
The principal aim of the festival is to give 
new, even experimental, music a chance to 
be heard. . . . The festival offers oppor- 
tunity for the public to use critical judg- 
ment and thus provide a winnowing floor,” 
says a footnote to the program. 
® NORMAN McCULLOCH 

Carnegie Chamber Hall, New York 

Catholic Young Women’s Club 
Finn, Noel Alleluia 

Virgin’s Lullaby 
Austin, Vesper Bells 
ar.Jackson, Poor Wayfaring Stranger 
Goldsworthy, Blessed Damosel 

Ave Mother of the Fair Delight 
Rich, Beneath a Southern Sky 
Tipton, A Spirit Flower 
Foster, Beautiful Dreamer 

The choristers of the Club number 38 
young women; the program was all-Ameri- 
can, given to a completely sold-out house. 
Mr. McCulloch has been “swamped with re- 
quests” to present the Catholic Choral 
similarly every season. 

@ JEAN PASQUET 
Highschool, Amityville, N. Y. 
Amityville Choral Spring Concert 

Pasquet, Song of Welcome 

Arne, Which is the properest day 

Jones, Is this fair excusing 

Handel, Come and trip it 

Irish, Caleno Custureme 

Hungarian, Dance of Fairies 

Pacius, Suomi’s Song 

Bortniansky, Cherubim Song 

ar.Burleigh, Steal away 

Cain, Couldn’t hear nobody 

Pasquet, Brudder is you hackslidin’ 

ar.Brower, De Gospel 7 rain 

Wilson, Carmena 
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Grieg, Landsighting 
The Choral consists of 41 voices—17-11- 
6-7. 
@ FREDERICK STANLEY SMITH 
Auditorium, Meredith College 
Two Male Choruses 
Mendelssohn, Lord is a mighty God 
Bach, All beings now are under Thee 
Beethoven, Creation’s Hymn 
Smith, Music Life’s Sublimest Art 
Praetorius, Lo how a Rose 
Blamphin, When the corn in waving 
Atkinson, Mulligan Musketeers 
Smith, Student Logic 
Logan, Lift thine eyes 
Kucken, Dear old Wake Forest 
Bach, Now let every tongue adore 
Bortniansky, Lo a voice to heaven 
Candish, Song of the Jolly Roger 
Bartholomew, De Animals A-Comin’ 
Hughes, Doctor Foster 
Speaks, Morning 
Smith, Angel and Imp 
Wagner, Rienzi Battle Hymn 
The Raleigh Male Chorus of 28 voices 
(7-8-6-7) combined with the Wake Forest 
Glee Club of 46 voices (5-12-15-14), each 
group singing alone and in combination. 
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Robert Elmore 

@ Aug. 12 at 7:00 p.m. over WQXR will 
be heard a performance of Mr. Elmore’s 
Three Colors for string orchestra; this will 
be the fourth performance to date. One of 
the major orchestras has tentatively scheduled 
it for next season. Current work in com- 
position includes an organ piece completed 
and seevral more in process, a mass being 
written for Pietro A. Yon, orchestration of 
his opera, concerto for horn, and an 
orchestral overture. 


FOR SALE 
Skinner Pipe Organ, two manual detached 
Electric Console—14 Ranks of Pipes. Ex- 
cellent condition. Now in_ Residence. 
Can be seen and played on. S.W.A., c/o 


T.A.O. 
FOR SALE 

4-Manual Austin Organ with electric con- 
sole. Instrument in perfect condition and 
will be sold at a great sacrifice. Now in- 
stalled in large Congregational Church and 
can be seen and played, if desired. 
Original cost $30,000. Address Harold L. 
Gulick, 67 Berwick St., Worcester, Mass., 
for particulars. 
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Carl Weinrich 


@ has been selected to organize and direct 
an organ department in the Dalcroze School 
of Music, New York City, founded and 
directed by Paul Boepple. The course opens 
this fall and will conform to the aim of the 
school—''to develop an understanding of the 
language, structure, and style of music.” 
Vocal, instrumental, and conducting classes 
“will be supplemented by intensive work in 
improvisation, composition, sight-reading, ac- 
companiment, and coaching, to provide the 
professional organist with the complete 
equipment he needs today.” 

Richard Keys Biggs 

@ was guest organist June 29 in St. Joseph’s 
Church, Los Angeles, for a performance of 
his “Mass in Honor of St. Cecilia” (J. 
Fischer & Bro.) in a special musicale cele- 
brating the work of St. Joseph’s choir dur- 
ing the season and marking the close of an- 
other choir year. 


Vierne's No. | Wanted 

®@ A reader has tried all the publishers and 
cannot get a copy of Vierne’s First ‘‘sym- 
phony” (sonata for organ); any reader hav- 
ing a copy he is willing to sell, will please 


address C.C., c/o T.A.O. 


Church Membership in U. S. 

@ The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has compiled figures for 
1940. 

64,501,594 Church members; 

21,284,455 Roman Catholics, 

7,377,487 Methodists, 

4,949,174 Baptists. And the income for 
the various denominations was estimated: 
$78,601,995. Methodist, 

42,062,598. Presbyterian, 

37,136,531. Southern Baptist, 

32,251,076. Protestant Episcopal. 

It is estimated that about 49% of the popu- 
lation nominally holds church membership, 
representing a slight increase through the 
past decade. 


University of Florida Recitals 
®@ Claude L. Murphree will play the follow- 
ing programs at 4:00 on Aug. 3 and 17, at 
the Universiiy, Gainesville, Fla.: 
*Saint-Saens, Prelude & Fugue Ef 
Swinnen, Soir du Printemps 
Soir d’Automne 
Jenkins, Hight 
Vierne, 5: Finale 
o-p. Grieg, Piano Concerto Am 
*Greenfield, Prelude in Olden Style 
Leach, Seven Casual Brevities 
Bedell, Impromptu-Caprice; Canzona D. 
Dupre, Prelude & Fugue Gm 
Karg-Elert, Clair de Lune 
Elmore, Donkey Dance 
Purvis, Communion 
Sowerby, Toccata C 


Chautauqua Recitals 

® George Wm. Volkel concludes his season 
of recitals at Chautauqua, N.Y., with these 
programs Aug. 27 and 31: 

*Mendelssohn, Prelude Cm 

Karg-Elert, Benediction Af 

Debussy, Three Pieces 

Williams, Rhosymedre Prelude 

Bedell, Legende; Intermezzo. 

Sibelius, Swan of Tuonela 

Elgar, Allegro 

*Mozart, Fantasie Fm 

Taylor-j, Dedication 

Mulet, Tu es Petrus 

Bach, Five Pieces 
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Guilmant Organ School 

@ The summer-session opened July 8 with a 
good registration in every department. In 
the summer course, as also in the regular 
winter sessions, much emphasis is placed on 
choir-training and fundamental voice work 
such as would be needed when dealing with 
the average church choir. 
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